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EDITORIAL 


JHEN WILL THE impious learn that they cannot 
sweep away either God or men’s faith in him by 
flippant and foolish words? And when, oh, when, 

the pious learn that defending God in the criminal 
is more prejudicial to faith than any amount of 

real or 


An 


only 


“blasphemy,” either 
supposed, is likely to be? 
jury needed 


twenty-five minutes of delib- 


Defending God in the 


Criminal Court Ontario 


ation to convict Ernest V. Sterry of “blasphemous libel” 
ran article published in the Christian Inquirer, in which 
he personal traits of Jehovah, as represented by certain Old 
‘estament incidents, were held up to ridicule. It was a very 
ieap and stupid piece of criticism, judging by samples 
which have been quoted in the daily press, but no more 
‘ap and stupid than the supposition that the cause of 
religion or the dignity of God can be effectively protected 
°Y putting the critic in jail. It is true enough that there are 
passages in the Old Testament which present a sorry picture 
' God, and true enough that the unco-orthodox have had a 
“rty struggle to work these details into their total picture 
‘God or to explain them away by ingenious casuistries. 
Sut that does not excuse the use of vulgar and flippant 


language in a supposed effort to combat superstition, nor 
does vulgar and flippant language justify prosecution which 
will inevitably have the appearance of persecution. A jail 
sentence and the little glow of pseudo-martyrdom that goes 
with it are the only things that could save Mr. Sterry’s 
ill-tempered critique upon Jehovah from complete futility. 


Wanted—A New Way to 
Dodge the Law 

EVERAL YEARS ago it occurred to some political 

genius in Texas that, since general elections in the state 
merely ratified what was done in the democratic primaries, 
keeping Negroes out of those primaries would be a short 
and simple means of eliminating them as a factor in the 
elections. Not that many Negroes had shown a keen desire 
to join the democratic party, but they might; if they did, 
they might easily hold the balance of power between white 
candidates and factions in the party. So a law was passed 
making Negroes ineligible to vote in a democratic primary 
in Texas. They could not be so explicitly excluded from 
voting at elections, but it was thought that perhaps this 
It did not. The United States 
supreme court has decided unanimously that such a dis- 
Of 


It was intended to be contrary to it in effect, 


primary law would hold. 


crimination is contrary to the fourteenth amendment. 
course it is. 
for it aimed to deny to the Negro in reality the political 
The 


Not less interesting is 


rights which the amendment gave him in principle. 
decision is notable and interesting. 
the fact that, as soon as the decision was announced, high 
officials of the state of Texas at once began to offer sug- 
gestions as to other possible means by which the clear intent 
of the federal constitution might be evaded. There is no rea- 
son to think that the Texans are sinners more than others 
in their desire to make inoperative a law which they think 
would have unfortunate local effects. It is an American trait. 
We render lip homage to law in general, but we reserve our 
practical loyalties for those laws which meet specific needs 
within our own experience. The southern states are con- 
fronted by a situation which seems to them to require that 
Negroes be deprived of political power in the interest of the 
social order. The specific need (or the supposed need ) counts 
for much more than the general provision of the constitu- 
tion, and the law is evaded. 
that the constitution of the state of Illinois requires a re- 


Many good people, knowing 


districting of the state every ten years for purposes of rep- 


355 
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resentation, and that it has not been done, are perfectly sat- 
isfied that it should not be done, because redistricting would 
mean more representation for Chicago and that would pre- 
The law 


is clear, but they think it would be disastrous to have more 


sumably mean more wet votes in the legislature. 


wet votes in the legislature. Therefore they are not in favor 
of enforcing this particular law. So long as this general 
state of mind exists, even among good people, it is going 
to be very difficult to get an effective enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act on the sole 
argument that they are law and that all law should be en 
forced. This habit of choosing the laws which we want to 
have enforced is a very dangerous habit, but it actually 
exists. So long as it does, a good deal of attention will 
have to be devoted to the line of argument suggested by 
the title of Mr. Nolan R 


and it’s a good law.” 


Best’s book, “Yes, it’s the law, 


Quarter-Centennial of 
Spinoza’s Death 
HILT] 


column, that the report that the orthodox Jews are 


IT IS doubtless true, as reported in another 


considering a proposal to cancel the edict of excommuni 


cation against Baruch Spinoza is without foundation, the 


recent celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni 
versary of his death revealed a regard for the philosopher 
which largely neutralizes the bitterness of excommunica 


tion. A conference was held at the Hague with the co- 
operation of philosophers and other eminent thinkers from 
many European countries. Several eminent Jews spoke, 
including the editor of the German encyclopedia of Juda 
ism, who pointed out that Spinoza’s works have been tran 

lated into Hebrew and that he has been virtually “received 
again into the fold of Jewry.” .\ memorial tablet was placed 
in the New Church at the Hague (which is older than the 
Neither the 


mollifving influence of the passing centuries nor the more 


Old Church), in which Spinoza was buried. 
tolerant spirit of our age can assimilate the philosophical 
positions of Spinoza to either Jewish or Christian ortho 
His contribution was too great to fit the 


doxy. mold of 


either his day or ours. But the world has learned how to 
appreciate the value of a mind so subtle and profound, and 
a character so pure and lofty, even if his conclusions fall 
outside of the conventional systems—and especially if he 
has been dead for two hundred and fifty years. 


Making Jesus a Partner 
Or a Hireling 

N A WELL MEANT endeavor to impress upon the 

Christian consciousness the propriety of a more adequate 
sense of responsibility for the financial support of the affairs 
of the kingdom, a religious paper asks its constituents 
whether they are “treating the Lord Jesus Christ like a 
hireling,” paying him a few dollars a week, or like a partner, 
giving him as his due a percentage of the profits. Large 
pictures give vividness to the appeal. One shows a group 
of prosperous gentlemen sitting at a directors’ table and 
receiving their dividend checks. Another shows a long line 
of Negro laborers filing past the pay-window for their 
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weekly envelopes. For the purpose for which it was jp. 
tended, this double-page “spread” is admirable, and jt; 
argument for systematic and proportionate giving is cogent 
and convincing. But one can not stop with the analogy 
just at that point. The suggestion at once occurs that afte; 
the Lord Jesus has been duly admitted to partnership ang 
has taken his seat at the directors’ table, and begun to dray 
his dividends, he may begin to feel some concern about thy 
“hirelings” at the pay-window. It is easy to remember tha 
he was not strong for occupying preferred positions. He 
would never be quite easy when he is getting his share an¢ 
the humble hirelings, even black ones, are not getting theirs 
If the status of hireling at so much a week is an indignity 
to which he ought not to submit, perhaps he would not be 
quite satisfied to leave others in that status. He once made 
some very pointed remarks to the effect that “in as much as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me, 
and he would be likely to be restless in the capacity of holder 
of preferred securities. At any rate, the naive assumption 
that industry in Christian hands must recognize two class 
of humanity, those who divide the profits and those who re. 
ceive just enough wages to keep them going, and that a 
Christian man has done his duty when he has put Jesus 
into the most favored class, seems singularly alien to the 
spirit of Jesus. 


Psychiatrist Finds Good in 
Emotional Evangelism 

E HAVE become so accustomed in cultured and lib- 

eral religious circles to hearing the older type of emo- 
tional evangelism criticized not only for its irrationality but 
also for its possible harmful effects upon nervously unstabl 
persons, that there is a certain piquancy in finding even 
vuarded defense of religious excitement in the words of a 
psychiatrist. Dr. A. T. Boisen of the Massachusetts hos 
pital for the insane, writing in the Journal of Religion, say: 
that the most hopeless cases of mental and emotional dis 
order are those of men who place upon others the blame for 
their own short-comings and those who escape from painfu 
situations by withdrawing into a world of day-dreams 
rather acute degree of disturbance about one’s faults an 
failures is a circumstance favorable to recovery. 
in the much more important matter of preventing a per- 
sonality from falling into the abyss from which only 4 


Similarl 


psychiatrist can rescue it, and he not always, one saving 
factor is for the individual to take his sins seriously, ever 
to become excited about them. There is some sense in this 
and the doctor does not spoil his case by pushing it to a 
untenable extreme. For the great majority, especially of 
cultured and comfortable people, there is more danger © 
apathy and contentment with an unhealthy moral state tha’ 
of an excessive degree of excitement about it. In suc 
cases the treatment indicated is not a soporific but an im 
tant. There is need not merely of gentle admonition a 
dignified suggestion as to better ways of living, but of a shar] 
disturbance of men’s consciences which will bring them t 
with a short turn and check their evil ways. The difficulty 
is that the evangelistic method too often applies this em 
tional irritant in a wholesale fashion and with no regard! 
the specific needs of individual cases. The religious worker 
needs to work as carefully, as expertly, and with as pain® 
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taking consideration of the particular needs of his patient 
as does the psychiatrist, and all the more so if he ventures 
« use the strong medicine of emotional stimulation. And 
‘or the physician of souls this field is still practically un- 


explored. 


When Is Hardware Art, and 
When Is Art Hardware? 
HE CUSTOMS INSPECTOR who undertook to de- 
cide whether the works of the Rumanian sculptor, Con- 
tantin Brancusi, were entitled to free entry as works of art 
metal products and therefore dutiable, found himself con- 
fronted with a variation of the problem which continually 
What is 


rt, and when should an alleged object of art be classed in 


‘roubles the censors, both official and unofficial. 


some other category because of conspicuously non-artistic 
walities ? As applied to books and plays the moral question 
. usually the one that thrusts itself into the foreground 

there is doubt. In regard to the works of the sculptor, 
It appears that Brancusi’s 


not involved. 


ry of art does not require him to produce bronzes that 


was 


wssue 
mble natural objects. He aims to interpret movement, 
His critics say that they are mere metal, 
t to say junk, because they do not look like anything. 


ind ideas. 


hey have the customs regulations on their side, for these 
that art must represent objects “in their true propor- 
ions of length, breadth, and thickness, or of length and 
breadth only.” By this rule, half of the modernist paintings, 
which certainly do not attempt to represent objects in their 
rue proportions with respect to even one dimension, should 
d as canvas and paint, for they would not be art. 
Perhaps they are not. But large numbers of persons whe 
stand high in the field of art think that these are art. 
y, Brancusi’s stuff has its admirers as well as its critics 


Simi- 
Even Michelangelo used deliberate distortion to produce an 


effect. Brancusi uses more. Is a customs examiner, after 
ill, the appropriate authority to decide at what point pur- 
wse ty] 


distortion passes the limit and reduces a statue to 
ategory of iron mongery or pig bronze? 


Education for World 
Citizenship 


_ THE CHICAGO 


voters planned 


LEAGUE 


a conference 


of 


education 


women 
on for 
rid citizenship, which was held on March 12, they 
ere showing that quality of statesmanship which takes 
Part of the 
revail in the world has to do with immediate meas- 


look ahead. work of making 


r the abrogation of the war system. There are some 


; 


at can be done, as the early Independents said. 
vithout tarrying for any. The other part has to do with 
hes _—— . . P . C 
ringing up the next generation with such an equipment of 
| 


ideas and mental habits that war will not seem glorious, 


peace will not seem despicable, and international friend- 
stip will seem as natural as inter-state friendship. It is 
i question of education. Incidents of various sorts remind 


us Irom time to time how long a road has yet to be traveled 


haf . . . 
lore that new attitude is developed. A magazine recently 


toh; . . . . . 
iblished the diary of an aviator who was killed in action 
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He was a fine young college graduate, just the sort who 
could most fitly be described by that trite phrase, a “clean- 
cut young American.” When he began to sense the thrill 
of getting far from home, and heard the bands, and saw 
the pageantry, his soul went out to meet the glorious ex- 
perience in one exultant—if not wholly grammatical—ex- 
clamation, ““Me for War!” No more sense of right and 
wrong in connection with the business than if he had been 
a clean-cut young Abyssinian in the year 1918 B.C. The 
lack of world citizenship exposes us to local as well as to 
international dangers. It is this lack which makes so eas) 
At this 
credited politician who afflicted Chicago as mayor for eight 


the program of the demagogue. moment a dis 
years is a candidate for election to that office again on the 
platform, “America First!” and his chief campaign argu- 
ments are attacks on England. The quality of patriotism is 
sadly and seriously strained when such a campaign is con- 
ceivable, not to say conceivably successful. The patriotism 
that is built upon either contempt or hatred for other na 
tions is a virtue distorted into a vice. World citizenship 
means national self-respect and international mutual respect, 
and it comes only as the result of an intelligently planned 


and consistently applied educational process. 


Individual Debating Is 
Not Enough 
RELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 


Butler engagement on prohibition are said to be about 


for the Borah- 


completed. The news is disturbing. It is not an individual 
debate between the senator and the college president that 
the country wants. A debate is well enough, but it falls far 
That need was suggested in 
to the 


republicans put up lists of nominees to the republican na 


short of the present need. 
Senator Borah’s first challenge. It is have wet 
tional convention pledged to the Butler platform on prohibi 
tion, and for the dry republicans to put up lists of nominees 
pledged to the Borah platform, and then to let Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Borah carry their debate to the country, with the 
of the 
definite, constructive move which the drys should call for 


election the delegates at issue. This is sort of 
and plan. Do not let this superb opportunity degenerate into 


nothing more than a two-man debate! 


Putting the School Children 
Into Uniform 
HERE IS a certain type of mind that can never be 
satisfied that the world is a neat and orderly place until 
everybody has been put into uniform. The suggestion has 
come from a source no less respectable than the editor of 
Commerce and Finance that “the twenty-two million chil 
dren who attend the elementary public schools in the United 
It is added 
that “of course the uniforms would have to be provided at 


States should be required to dress in uniform.” 


public expense.” This would provide a nice series of public 
contracts upon which the fortunate contractors would prob- 
ably not be expected to lose any money. Of course chil- 
dren’s uniforms would be cheaper than army uniforms, but 
there would be the compensating considerations of greater 


numbers and unfailing continuity. The editor thinks that 
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the growers and manufacturers of cotton ought to favor the 
idea because a properly designed uniform would contain 
much cotton, and that the wool people should also join in 
because it would be impossible to avoid using a good deal of 
wool. What does he think school children wear now? Silk? 
Why it should require more cotton and wool to dress the 
little dears all alike than to dress them all differently, is a 
question requiring a deeper understanding of commerce and 
finance than we have yet attained. The suggestion is noted 
not because there is any imminent danger that it will soon 
be given the force of law, but because even the bare sugges- 
tion, made seriously and by a serious person, affords oppor- 
tunity for reflection upon the peculiar social ethics of advo- 
cating the uniform idea for the sake of boosting the clothing 
business, and upon the ghastly deluge of uniformity which 
would inundate the country if, on the first Tuesday in some 
September, twenty-two million identical suits of clothes 
or, allowing for difference of sex, two sets of eleven million 
identical outfits—should suddenly be turned loose on the 
streets. Some kinds of standardization are convenient and 
helpful, but standardization of clothes is not. We already 
have too much of that. 


Suicide and Irreligion 


MONG the score of college boys and girls whose 
suicides have recently agitated the mind of the 
nation and prompted much anxious searching of 

heart among educators and parents, was Richard Starr 
Untermeyer, son of the famous American poet, Louis 
Untermeyer, and his gifted wife, Jean Starr Untermeyer. 
Newspapers and preachers throughout the nation have 
been speculating on the meaning of the suicide wave 
in the colleges. Opinion has been divided on whether 
any particular significance could be attached to this 
tragic phenomenon. The fact that young Untermeyer, 
cion of one of America’s most cultivated families, is 
among the youthful pessimists who have not found life 
rth living, would seem to give us a clue to the answer 
to the problem. The Untermever family is in a sense 
typical of the finest fruit of a civilization of disillusion 
ment. This young man was not the product of a chaotic 
home. The kind of wild revelry which frequently issues 
in ultimate despair and which may have been the cause 
of some of the college suicides was not evident in this 
case. Here was a serious minded youth, reared in a 
home which offered his boyhood the finest fruits of 
\merican culture. His spirit was nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of sensitive poetic insight and rare spiritual dis- 
cernment. There was no moral chaos in this home. But 
for all of its spiritual attainments there was a kind of 
chaos there. The father, in bemoaning the death of his 
son, offers an almost complete explanation of the at- 


titude which made the suicide possible. He says: 


My son saw no reason in life and so none for it. All of us 
today don’t know what the reason for life is 
understand life. 


We do not 
Anyone who pretends to is bluffing—the 
ministers and all. They may be sincere in saying they know 
but they don’t. And so, not understanding life, we say, some 
of us, let’s end it. That is an abnormal point of view. Cer- 
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tainly it is abnormal for youth. 
educated away. 


And perhaps it can be 


Only a very cold heart could fail to be touched by the 
pathos of those words. Even more pathetic is the re. 
solve of the poet father to devote the rest of his life and 
the greater part of his fortune to the task of preventing 
suicides among educated youths. Here is a father whose 
own confusion is quite obviously a contributory factor in 
the pessimism of his suicide son, anxious to prevent fur- 
ther self-destruction by creating educational endow- 
ments. For what? 


To teach a new kind of religion, 
Faith without religion” Untermeyer calls it. “We are 
almost unfitted for religion,” he continues, “for religion 
in the old sense; we are scientific. What we want now 
in place of religious faith is a faith in life itself.” 

There is something pathetically humorous, as well as 
tragic, in that sentiment. What after all is religion but 
“faith in life itself.” The fact that Mr. Untermeyer 
scorns religion while he seeks for some basis of “faith in 
life itself” is a clear revelation of the whole confusion of 
our modern civilization. Glutted with science we have 
neither an adequate philosophy nor an adequate the- 
ology to deal with the problem of ultimates. Modern 
science has destroyed the old theologies and the old 
philosophies as well. Mr. Untermeyer is right in that. 
Gone are both the formulas by which life’s ultimate mean- 
ing was expressed and the historical facts by which that 
meaning was guaranteed. 

To discover more adequate formulas for expressing 
It isa 
difficult task in view of the wealth of conflicting data 


the meaning of life is the task of philosophy. 


Sut it is 
We have scorned philosophy 


which science has placed before man’s eyes. 
not an impossible one. 
for some generations in our youthful enthusiasm for 
science. We have revelled in the partial vistas which 
the various sciences have opened to us. It is inevitable 
that a new process of integrating the chaotic mass of 
material which science has created should begin and 
Science 
has revealed a universe which is not as obviously a 


should be carried to some kind of conclusion. 


But it is still a um 
verse, and the unifying principle in it will be more 


unity as the fathers had supposed. 


clearly revealed as the confusion of a new day passes 
and the spirit of man sets in order the stuff of his new 
knowledge. 

But an adequate metaphysic with its more adequate 
formula is not our only need. Even if the universe 
should be revealed as meaning intensely and meaning 
good, no philosophy could save the individual man from 
facing the confusion which has always and which will 
always partially obscure the real meaning of the universe 
We are living in an incomplete universe. Finally tt 
is always a matter of individual choice whether we will 
succumb in despair to the chaos in it, whether we will 
take advantage of the chaos to live chaotic lives, of 
whether we will cooperate with the Purpose which we 
dimly discern. If we choose the latter option there is 
an element of risk in the choice. But without the risk 
the choice would hardly be worth making. In other 
words our final determination to “have faith in life” 1s 
a matter of will as much as of reason. That means that 
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it is religious. It is not merely a product of rational thought ; 
it is as much a postulate of rational thought. 

Mr. Untermeyer does not specify whether by “faith in 
life” he means faith in human life alone or whether he 
would include all of life human and non-human. If he 
chooses to despair of the universe and trust human life 
alone as dependable he may not be religious according 
to orthodox definitions, but he will not be able to 
maintain his faith by reason alone. There is consider- 
able chaos in human life which can be overcome only 
by a staunch determination. have faith 
either in himself or in his fellows if he does not definitely 
choose to do so. Even the faith of a consistent humanist 
has therefore its religious quality. Neither a humanistic 
philosophy nor any decent morality built upon it can 
survive without a spirit of moral adventure. The only 
way to have faith in life is to begin by having it. 


No one can 


If we 
lack the courage to assume that life has meaning we 
will be unable to have|the kind of experience which will 
prove our assumption true. If we do begin by some 
kind of faith in human life, some kind of faith in our- 
selves and in our fellowmen as in some sense dependable 
and purposive, we can not escape the problem of the 
origin of this purpose. It is quite possible that we will 
experiment for some generations with a moral life which 
has no metaphysical or theological support. But it is 
also quite probable that ultimately we will repeat the 
experiences of other generations and build upon the 
very basis of our moral experiences a superstructure of 
philosophy and religion. We will have faith not only in 
human life but in life as such. That is, we will discern 
in our experiences evidences that life is itself beneficent. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s reaction is typical of the reaction 
of our whole generation, steeped in science, against old 
philosophies and theologies which read too much mean- 
ing into every detailed process of the physical world. It 
is also a reaction against the type of religion which 
sought to guarantee the purpose it assumed by magical 
revelation. Of course Mr. Untermeyer would know if 
he had studied theology that magical revelation is 
simply a betrayal of the scepticism in the heart of man. 
lt is not religion. It is an evidence of man’s religious 
3eing uncertain of the meaning of life he 
assured himself by these alleged invasions of a purpose- 
ful world into the chaos of his life. Revelation by magic 
is forever denied modern man. 


weakness. 


If life has meaning he 
must find it in his own moral adventure into life. That 
ie only certainty he can attain. And that is suffi- 


\ll this is but a long way of saying that “he that 
ometh to God must believe that he is.” Nothing can 
ibsolve us of the necessity of first assuming to be true 
that which we hope to prove true. All morality and all 
religion are finally based in the moral will. If pre- 
occupation with intellectual pursuits finally destroys in 
us this courageous inclination to trust life without im- 
mediate evidence we will not only encourage the self- 
destruction of individuals but will hasten the self-de- 
struction of civilization. Mr. Untermeyer and his son 
are in a sense evidences of the truth of the Spenglerian 
thesis that modern civilization is dying because of its 
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intellectualism, and that all civilizations die when the 
primitive urge to live and to trust and to hope is 
destroyed by the myriads of scruples which the sophis- 
ticated mind is able to call forth. Modern civilization 
is without an adequate religion. And it can not live with- 
out religion. 


The Adventuring Dollar 


ROFESSOR BOGART, in his article, “Must the 
Flag Follow the Dollar?” which appeared in these 
pages last week, made clear the questions which lie 
at the bottom of our present troubles in Nicaragua and 
Mexico. Liberal opinion throughout the United States has 
been stirred to protest against the manner in which the 
administration has gone about attaining its ends in these 
two Latin American 


states. The churches in particular 


have been active in securing an expression of dissent which 
has had a marked effect on our national policy. But liberals 
must not mistake a momentary check administered to an 
unusually blundering example of diplomatic swashbuckling 
for a permanent achievement. While the underlying con- 
ceptions of foreign policy in regard to the protection of 
lives and the protection of investments remain what they 


are, the United States is bound to ask these questions Pro- 
fessor Bogart has raised; not only shall the flag follow the 
dollar, but must the flag follow the dollar, and, in the case 
of the states of the Caribbean area, jas the flag followed 
the dollar? 

The political naiveté of the American people is a never- 
ending wonder to the rest of mankind. The way in which 
we continue to insist on the purity of our motives and the 
disinterestedness of our actions in all our contacts with the 
outside world makes the inhabitant of Europe or Latin 
America wonder what the secret is by which we can remain 
The 
majority of Americans are convinced that the economic im- 


so oblivious to facts which seem to him so obvious. 


perialism of Europe, practiced during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, was a pernicious thing, and led directly 
to the cataclysm of the world war. Yet those same Ameri- 
cans would be outraged at the suggestion that the United 
States is moving to adopt the same sort of economic im- 
Sut that is 
exactly the interpretation placed on developments in the 
Philippines and the Caribbean—particularly in the Carib- 
bean—by neutral observers. 


perialism as its characteristic foreign policy. 


Had it been seriously suggested, as late as the days when 
the Boers were engaged in their last, losing struggle with 
Britain, that the United States would shortly move into the 
position of the world’s most imperialistic power, a chorus of 
indignant denial would have echoed across the land. In- 
deed, such a chorus would be raised should the charge be 
made today. But would the facts support our protestation ? 
The day of European imperialistic advance seems definitely 
to be over. Imperialism, in the modern sense, is a matter 
of the control of markets. Professor Bogart graphically 
sketched the stages by which it advances, from the report 
of the original explorer or traveler to the exercise of 


superior force to back up the “rights” of the traders of the 
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imperialistic nation. Here, when all the factors are taken 
into consideration, is a matter of money. It costs more 
money than most nations possess to pursue an imperialistic 
policy. 

For this reason, European imperialism is now on the 
wane. The war eliminated Germany and Russia from the 
list of imperialistic nations. But it just as surely brought 
the other nations of Europe into a position where they 
must shortly reconsider their whole foreign policy. Great 
sritain provides the best example of what is now taking 
place. In Hankow, China, Britain’s representative has just 
signed a memorandum with a representative of a Chinese 
revolutionary faction whereby a British concession, ob- 
tained as a spoil of war and developed through generations 
into one of the most important industrial centers of the far 
east, is to be turned over to the Chinese for joint adminis- 
ration under a plan in which the advantage is altogether 
with the Chinese. Britain did this at a time when she had 
both military and naval forces at Hankow itself, and the 
largest naval and military contingent within two days’ 
Such 


? 
would have been un- 


distance that she has ever concentrated in China. 
a surrender—for it is nothing else 
thinkable fifteen years ago. Yet it is ordered by a tory 
government today, and its wisdom is acknowledged by most 
gritons. Why? Simply because Great Britain has counted 
the cost of future imperialism in the Yangtse valley, and 
she does not feel ready to pay the price 

Nor is this to be wondered at. How long will it take 
Americans to awaken to the importance and danger of the 
fact that all the money in the world is now flowing as ir- 
resistibly toward America as though this country were a 
gigantic reservoir located at the outlet of all the financial 
mountain streams of the world. The United States entered the 
present century with foreign investments of only about half 
a billion, while there was somewhere between six and seven 
billion of foreign capital invested in American enterprises. 
Today, not only have we bought back more than three bil- 
lions of American securities once held abroad, but we have 
advanced money to the outside world until——entirely aside 


from the war debts—we have a credit balance of more than 


eleven billions in our favor! Everybody owes us money. 
We now have more than five billions of savings to invest 
our annual savinys have 


every year gone up as high as 22 


billions in a single year!—and much of this must be in- 
vested abroad. It has therefore come to pass that our chief 
foreign interest is no longer industry or commerce, but 
finance, and that we are making foreign investments at the 
rate of more than a billion a year. 

In other words, the post-war readjustment of the world's 
money market left all the rest of the world in debt to the 
United States. As debtor states, the European nations can 
no longer afford to carry on an imperialistic program which 
may involve them in innumerable wars and other entangle- 
ments. As a 


creditor state, the United States must find a place for in- 


Therefore, European imperialism recedes. 
vestments outside its own borders. The makers of these 
investments demand protection, and that in spite of the 
fact that they have made their loans on terms which dis- 
tinctly imply a large element of risk. Therefore, American 


imperialism increases. 
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So far, there have developed two clear areas in which 
this American imperialism has shown itself. One is in the 
Philippines. We cannot discuss this at length, except to 
recall the position of the Philippines in the far east, and 
to remind our readers how regularly the discussion of the 
future status of the islands has been involved in that of the 
future status of American rubber and other corporations. 
The other area is in Latin America, and particularly in the 
Caribbean. According to the department of commerce. 
American investments abroad were, in 1924, $690,000,000 
in Asia and Oceania; $1,900,000,000 in Europe; $2,460. 
000,000 in Canada and Newfoundland, and $4,040,000,000 
in Latin America! And it is in the area of the Caribbean 
that these investments have been most zealously promoted, 
and have led to the maximum of interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of the states involved. 

“Cuba is no more independent than Long Island,” Albert 
Bushnell Hart has said. “The island of San Domingo, with 
the Negro republics, is no more independent than the state 
of New York. Nicaragua and Panama are only nominal 
And that this is not 
a merely personal opinion is indicated by the confidentiai 


republics, and nominal sovereignties.” 


circular of the state department under date of January 10, 
1919, which refers to Cuba as a “protected independent 
state,” and then proceeds to define that status in this 
manner : “It would appear that ‘independence’ as a technical 
term employed in treaties relating to such protected states 
does not mean full freedom of action as a positive attribute, 
but rather the absence of any such restrictions upon the 
protected state as would amount to an infringement of its 
international personality and take from it a certain theore- 
tical legal competence to be the arbiter of its own destiny.” 

More and more, the islands of the Caribbean and the 
Central American states along its western rim are finding 
how “theoretical” is their liberty of action. Indeed, there 
are plenty of leaders—not ordinarily identified with our 
jingo element—who hold that candor should compel the 
United States to avow an ultimate intention to annex the 
entire Caribbean region. Thus, that notable peace prize 
winner, Mr. Elihu Root, has said that “it is a question of 
time until Mexico, Central America and the islands which 
we do not possess in the Caribbean, shall come under our 
banner.” And Albert Bushnell Hart declares, “We must 
make up our minds that if we acquire these islands we shall 
eventually have practically to annex the whole of Central 
\merica.” 

It is the pressure of the dollar that pushes toward imperial 
adventure of this sort. President Taft once said that “our 
foreign policy . .. may well be made to include active inter- 
vention to secure for our merchandise and our capitalists 
opportunity for profitable investment which shall inure 
the benefit of both countries concerned.” And our foreig! 
policy has been doing just this, in Mexico and in Central 
America, doing it even when the other concerned country 
has failed to appreciate the benefits involved. Loans are 
now customarily arranged, not in the foreign country i 
volved, nor in Wall street, but in Washington. Mr. Doheny 
testified before congress that the refusal of his companies 
to obey Mexican laws was “with the consent and approval 
and at the suggestion of our own state department.” The 
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sate department is increasingly a governmental device for Folly, and sometimes have not answered a Fool according 
the finding of spots in which Americans, now holding the to his Folly, and yet again, by way of going Solomon One 
surplus wealth of the world, can put that wealth out to Better I have answered a Fool according to his Wisdom. 
make for themselves more wealth. And, in the performance For as wise men are often given unto Folly, so doth one 
of these aims, the transformation of the Caribbean into an sometimes gain Wisdom from Fools. 
\merican lake is taking place. But that is what I now relate. 
The chances are that the United States can pursue this I was riding in one of Mr. Pullman’s Contraptions, and 
for the next quarter or half century without serious in the morning | stood with Six or Seven Coatless Men and 


challenge. We have the money ; we have the strength. But, some of them Shirtless also, and we Performed our Ablu- 


like Britain, the time will inevitably come when we, too, tions. And among them I alone did not Shave. And there 
will have to count the cost. Our adventures in the Carib- were two young fellows not overburdened either with Beards 
bean have already earned for us the suspicion and dislike or Brains who put on their faces Lather out of Tubes and 
of the rest of Latin America. Unless we are willing to re- | Scraped it off with Safety Razors. And they undertook to 
turn to the basis of the Marcy doctrine, and unless we are Get Gay with me. 
willing to have all disputes arising out of foreign. invest- And they spake thus, in the ears of them that were in 
ments adjudicated before tribunals with affirmative juris- the Dressing Room, saying, How dost thou Dispose of thy 
diction based on a definite code of international law, we Used Razor Blades? 
might as well make up our minds that the flow of our And there was silence, for they that were present waited 
superabundant dollars abroad will continue a menace to [© See if there would be a Comeback. 
world peace. And I considered both kinds of advice from Solomon, and 
Even if we announce our adherence to juridical methods | said: 
in dealing with the weak states, we will still need to beware If I had too little virility to grow a Manly Beard, but 
f the sseenans of our investors. We have a bad record Were Disfigured by some feeble approach thereto, I would 
in Cent: al America in the matter of a court. It will be et out the well-tempered Wostenholme which I used in my 
Youth, and Strop it till it would Cut an Hair, and I would 
shave as a Man might Shave. But I am not driven to that 
Necessity, and I wear that most dignified of Masculine 
Adornments, a Well-trimmed Beard. 


remembered that we once forced the establishment of a 
court down there which was supposed to put law in the 
place of force. We compelled many an unwilling Central 
\merican state to carry its troubles to this court, and to 
. And there ensued a Silence in the Room, and as I had 


abide by its decisions. But when Mr. Bryan and Cham- : ; ; 
finished my toilet I withdrew. But as I departed, I heard 


morro put through a treaty which other states said in- “dee , ee he T y 
- , ° . the men laughing, and one of them said to the Two Young 
fringed on their rights, and the court upheld their conten- = 8 ans : : 6 
men, That which was coming unto you, that did ye Get. 


tion, then we refused to recognize the decision, and broke : 
Now that was a more Harsh Reply than I should think 


up the court. That is our record in Central America, so seid : . : 
could ordinarily be just, yet I am not repenting of it. For I 


think it may Possibly do those young men Good, and it did 
me good. 

And yet while I think it Wholesome now and then to 
administer a Rebuke to the Presumptuous and the Un 


far as courts go, today. 

Bad as this precedent is, the other alternative—that of 
using our power to carry out our will without regard to 
inything save immediate economic and political advantage 

is worse. And Americans who have protested against ' ale any 
nearpeaa aes - godly, and there is Apostolick Authority for so doing, in the 
what has just happened in Nicaragua and Mexico, and who "ths . ;' . 

main I have found that the Soft Answer is the more Ex 


- , , . . 
will continue to protest at any new signs of a readiness to 
I seiba:, S cellent Way. 


put rights above justice, will do well at the same time to 
understand what is finally involved, and to begin agitation 
for return to the long-recognized Marcy doctrine and for ° , 
the establishment of juridical processes to care for such Our Castle in Spain 
issues as the adventuring dollar will always raise. UR own first evening by our own first fire! 
Our fire—I brought the wood, you touched the match. 
And now while snowflakes rustle against the pane 
Like elfin creatures wistful for the warmth, 
Razor Blades Our separate shadows cast by our own hearth 
Fall side by side and mingle to make one 
A Parable of Safed the Sage Dear comrade of my heart! your firelit face 
HERE BE TIMES when Inspired men, like Saint Shows you, too, awed by this first holy time 
Paul, have been quite uncertain about their Inspiration. Shy with the wonder, timid with the joy, 
\nd some of the men who wrote portions of the Bible And proud and tender with new womanliness 
thought it safer to go on record on Both Sides of a Ques The quick fire crackles, barking at the wind 
tion. I have noticed that my friend Solomon was of two To scare him up the chimney; and our clock 
minds whether to answer a Fool according to his Folly, and Talks to himself like a little tinkling brook ; 
sometimes said to do it and at other times not to do it. I, And scampering through the wall our private mouse 
having the same spirit of faith, have been in like doubt. Runs rattling by to tell us he’s at home. 
\nd sometimes I have answered a Fool according to his E. Merritt Roor. 





Let Religious Education Beware! 


By Shailer Mathews 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION is now the center of in- 
terest among those who undertake to furnish reli- 
gious leadership. It commands the same sort of 
enthusiastic following from idealistic young men and 
women as did sociology a generation ago. The most gen- 
erally elected courses in theological seminaries, the greatest 
activity in churches are in its field. Scores of young men 
and young women are serving as directors of education. 
Most denominations have scientifically trained secretaries 
of education, and the old International Sunday School asso- 
ciation has become the International Council of Religious 
Education. Even those of us who had a share in the found- 
ing of the Religious Education association would not have 
prophesied such a growth of interest. Such a development 
will have a decided influence upon the future of religion in 
America. Especially important is it, therefore, to avoid cer- 
tain tendencies which threaten to divert religious interest 
It is because I believe 
that the religious education movement is rightfully to have 


from its truly effective elements. 


an increasing influence that | venture to point out some of 
the dangers it must avoid. 


MINIMIZING THE CHURCH 


First of all, religious education is in danger of minimiz- 
ing the church as an institution. Such a danger is natural. 
very science tends to dissociate itself from the institution 
which is its natural organ of expression. Furthermore, the 
failure of organized Christianity to accomplish all that 
idealists demand has stimulated a spirit of criticism. There 
seems to be a growing tendency to divorce religious educa- 
tion from the church as an institution, or at least to mini- 
mize its relationship. It does not require much imagination 
to see this tendency in the development of the week-day 
schools of religion and the sharp separation of the Sunday 
school from the services of the church. The latter, of 
course, is a familiar subject of concern, but it may well be- 
come even more so. Already there appear professional re- 
ligious teachers whose loyalty is primarily to a vocation 
rather than to an institution. The literature dealing with 
religious education, as distinguished from Sunday school 
work as such, does not seem very much interested in the 
institutional aspect of the educational processes. An in- 
creasing number of persons are going into religious educa- 
tion without any theological training and without any real 


knowledge of the operations of the local church as a group 


of men and women. Too often a very brief preparation has 
centered their attention upon technical problems. Such 
matters are of undoubted importance, but they do not tend 
to interest the student in the church as an institution. 

If there are to be institutions of religion—and there 
seems to be uncertainty about this in some quarters—the 
church must be recognized as capable of remaining an edu- 
cational agent. To set up separate institutions apart from 
the church would be a distinct misfortune. There is pos- 
sibly not much danger of this, in view of the present organi- 
zation of Sunday school management of the various denomi- 


nations in the International Council of Religious Education, 
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but, just the same, the danger is there, that there should be 
developed two institutions, the religious school and the 
church. Much will depend upon those who lead the opera- 
tions of the council. 

To offset this incipient danger, religious education needs 
to be more interested in the church as an actual social group. 
It needs to be sociological and historical, as well as psycho- 
logical. It is not enough to study groups of boys and girls, 
The teacher ought to know something of the great processes 
of history, how civilizations actually are affected by ideas, 
how revolutions actually succeed and fail, how the social 
mind reacts to the influence of institutions. In urging this 
I am simply emphasizing conclusions which are thrust upon 
any student of history. A sociologist can no more neglect 
society, a jury can no more neglect the state, than one inter- 
ested in religious education can neglect the church. 

In the second place, religious education is in danger of 
hiding God behind a smoke-screen of psychology. This 
danger springs from psychology and from the constant em- 
phasis on religion as life. If religion means a life depend- 
ent upon and helped by God, it would be correct, but unless 
one is misled by the discussions in various journals and 
textbooks, it would seem that, to religious education, life 
means adjustment to society. God, in the sense of an active 
personal power affecting human life, is seldom assumed. 
The reason for such an attitude is rather more than that 
discussion is entirely concerned with behavior. It springs 
from that minimizing of the significance of the church al- 
ready mentioned, and from the current pragmatic view 
which refuses to treat God as anything other than a social 
idea. 


SNEERING AT THEOLOGY 


Contributory to this attempt to make a non-theistic reli- 
gion is the fact that many persons interested in religious 
education have not had any training in theology itself. With 
all my respect for psychology and for philosophy, I am con- 
vinced, from rather wide observation, that the constant 
stress on psychology, the popular contempt for metaphysics, 
and the current sneer at theology, bodes evil for the reli- 
gion of the immediate future. The most difficult question 
which men are facing just now concerns God. Religious 
education too frequently sidesteps the issue or reaches what 
is, or at least takes the place of, a theology by the way of 
unsystematic religious thinking. But a man is not religious 
in a vacuum. He lives in a universe and is responsive to 
the same influences which have brought him into being. One 
may as well say that astronomy does not need a sun, as to 
say that religion does not need a God—not a personified 
social value, not a friendly gesture to ecclesiastical tenets, 
but a God who represents the personal cosmic forces in the 
midst of which we live and move and have our being. ! 
grant the difficulty of organizing such concepts without re- 
lapsing into anthropomorphism, but it is our privilege to 
teach young people that religion has some other task than 
that of making good citizens and good neighbors ; that there 
is a real and effective way of deriving help from a Father 
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that works apart from our consciousness as well as in our 
consciousness. 
MISUSING THE BIBLE 


Again, religious education is in danger of reviving the 
atomistic treatment of the scriptures. For the last genera- 
tion scholarship has been setting forth the meaning of the 
Bible as a record and product of a progressive experience 
of God. With this in mind it has undertaken to teach stu- 
dents correct views of biblical material and the correct use 
of the Bible itself. Religious education at the present time 
is so interested in the perfectly legitimate task of developing 
life situations and organizing discussions that it tends to 
ignore anything that gives information. Perhaps the most 
common criticism of certain textbooks which comes from 
the representatives of this type of religious education, is 
that they are too much concerned in teaching people how to 
study the Bible, biblical history, biblical biography, biblical 
I am certainly not criticizing the desire to ap- 
proach truth from the actual life situations of children and 
youth, but if the study of great movements of social change 


teaching. 


means anything, it is clear that a socialized ideal is perhaps 
the most dynamic influence in the transformation of life sit 
And as for discussion without information, one 
cannot help feeling that it is in great danger of substituting 
loquacity for wisdom. 


ations. 


What is needed among other things is that the representa 
tives of religious education who emphasize life situations 
should be thoroughly trained in the use of the Bible. 
ley should do something more than pick out anecdotes 
and stories to illustrate some lesson. Their treatment of 
the scripture should be in accordance with the best type of 
biblical study available. After all, it is necessary that some 
sort of content be developed in teaching, if education is to 
be anything more than a development of immature personal 
pinions. The Bible is too valuable a source book of reli- 
vion to be ignored or to be turned into an encyclopedia of 
illustrations. 


TECHNIQUE 


Fourth, religious education is in danger of over-empha- 
sizing technique. Apparently the most vital subjects of dis- 
cussion just now among pioneering leaders are the curricu- 
lum and tests. I certainly would not minimize the impor- 
tance of these two subjects, but they seem to me to lie in the 
sphere of the specialist rather than in the methodology of a 
teacher in church schools. Much discussion of the curricu- 
lum reminds one of the long discussion of the definition of 
sociology which characterized the generation of sociologists 
that pioneered the field. But the interest of present time 
sociologists is far less in a desire to make a section of 
errant omniscience than it is to deal with practical matters 
like the family, philanthropy, the cooperation and interplay 
of groups and the human aspects of industry. So far has 
this proceeded that very much of the older elements of so- 
ciology has been taken up by the economists, while the 
administration of social service and a study of human prac- 
lies as a sort of social diagnosis are increasingly becoming 
the field of the sociologist. 

The importance of projects and activities of various sorts 
as a part of the educational processes is undeniable. Except 


that it confuses the average practical worker, there is no 
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serious objection to their being included in a definition of 
the curriculum. Certainly no one who has kept pace with 
the development of religious education would undertake to 
say that a curriculum should consist only of the use of text- 
But 
there must be a perspective in religious education and the 
solution of such questions as the proper content of the cur- 
riculum is far more technical than it is practical. What- 
ever definition is finally reached, the chances are that the 
man who teaches youth, as well as the man who builds up 
systems of education, needs to be taught how to deal with 


books and the acquiring of ideas and information. 


such matters as a religious and social inheritance, with the 
Bible and with dynamic ideals. Religious education will 
have to follow the lead of sociology, or it will find its place 
taken by some other science, such as systematic theology 
and social ethics. These center attention not upon the 
technique, but upon the problems incident to the practical 
application of religion to children and youth. The profes 
sional teacher of religion needs to know how to use tech- 
nique as well as to discuss technique. 


TESTS AND QUESTION NAIRES 


Much the same can be said about the present acute inter 
est in tests. There is no question of their value, but there 
is a very considerable question as to whether tests of the 
efficiency of religious and moral teaching can ever be found 
in hypothetical moral and religious questions proposed in 
class. I have no doubt that such methods have value. It 
occurs to me as more than a bare possibility that religious 
education as an actual operation within a church may 
need to put to itself the question as to whether the moral 
life and the religious interest of those who were instructed 
ten years ago can be today counted upon as factors in our 


social life. However desirable it is that college students 


should be taught the mathematics of statistics, such training 
can never take the place of the social study of the actual re 


ligious and moral vigor of those who ten years ago were 
brought under the influence of the new religious education. 
It is easy enough to mistake indifference to ecclesiastical or- 
ganization for religious liberality. 

It is not so very difficult to devise questionnaires and in 
telligence tests and even a sort of examination paper for 
moral tests. But the real test which religious education 
must face is different. Are men actually more kindly, more 
convinced that the teachings of Jesus concerning love as a 
social force are sound, more ready to sacrifice for their 
ideals, more ready to see moral issues in the relations of the 
sexes, more eager to see that women in the factories shall 
be protected from exploitation and overwork, more deter- 
mined that children shall not be permitted in industry, more 
ready to treat the relation of nations as involving morals? 
These questions cannot be answered by any psychological 
test with which I am acquainted. 


THE ENDS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In pointing out these dangers born of success, I hope | 
have made it plain that my sympathies are wholly with the 
new movements in religious education. To point out the 
dangers which enthusiasm for any new movement almost 
inevitably excites is simply to plead for proper perspective 
and proper training of those who are actually to be the 
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For a generation that is 
sible unintelli- 


teachers of the rising generation. 
indifferent to the church, that treats the 
gently, that does not pray as Jesus taught men to pray, no 
matter how much it may be interested in worship and ritual, 
that does not seek definite results in the way of sacrificial 
commitment to Jesus and his ideals, is not likely to possess 
any morality other than that which is dependent upon con- 
temporary mores and uncontrolled “self-expression.” No 
permanent civilization has ever been built upon that sort of 


Courage— Five 
By Fred 


‘He stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Luke 9:51. 


UR IDEAS about courage change as we grow older. 

When we are children we think of a courageous 

person as one who braves the physical dangers in 
the world about us. He is the fireman who dashes into the 
burning building to save a life; or the sailor who battles 
with the storms at sea; or the cowboy who rides the buck- 
ing pony. When we go to college our hero is more apt to 
be the football player who tears down the field with half 
the opposing team upon his back; or the baseball pitcher 
who keeps his head in the midst of the jeers of the crowd 
that tries to confuse him. When we go to the movies and 
enter the motion picture world—that strange country that 
never was on land or sea—we learn still other ideas about 
heroes. We always know the hero in the movies, for he is 
the one who wears the white negligee shirt open at the 
collar. He is always young and handsome and unmarried. 
\t the end of the picture he receives a certain reward from 
a beautiful young lady. Nowhere in the motion pictures is 
there the record of a bow-legged hero, or a bewhiskered 


one, or a bald-headed one, or a married one 
I. 


But when we go out from the childhood world, and the 
college world, and the motion picture world, we come grad- 
ually in contact with men and women who face every day 
dangers and opposition of a different sort. We see men 
confronted with the wreck of their life plans, with the ruin 
of the*business they have given their best years to establish, 
and bearing the ignominy and the pain of it without a 
thought of running away. They set to work with calm 
determination to take the broken pieces to build it up again 
better than before. We see women with smiles and gay 
humor confront the dangers that threaten them when in 
middle life they find themselves bereft of home and hus- 
band under the necessity of earning their own living in the 
world of competitive business. We see fathers and mothers 
stand beside a mound that covers the dearest child on earth 
to them and then look up through their tears to face the 
dreary vears ahead when they shall be lonely for the touch of 
the vanished hand and the sound of the voice that is still. 
We see them turn away to take up their life again and to 


try to discharge their duties to society and their friends 
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morality. Our hope will lie, not simply in developing re. 
ligious education as a technical science and vocation, by 
in the training of church members and transforming and 


energizing church institutions to bring youth into an uplift. 
ing and transforming relationship with God and a practical, 
intelligent loyalty to the example and teachings of Jesus. |; 
is to these ends that religious education is confessively de 
voted, and, unless it loses itself in scientific introspection, jt 
is these ends it will serve 


Minutes Longer 


Eastman 

as though hope still burned in their hearts. Yes, we come 
to have higher and deeper appreciation of the dangers of 
life and of the courage it takes to face them. 

Then, if our experience is that of most Christians, we 
read again the story of Jesus through these new spectacles 
of our spirits. And we are surprised to find him different 
from what we thought him when we were children. We 
had heard of him as “gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” We 
had seen his pictures painted in the blues and grays, a sad 
anemic person, of whom Swinburne sang, 

Thou hast conquered, thou pale Galilean, 

The world has grown gray with thy breath. 
But with our larger understanding of courage we come t 
see Jesus not as pale and meek and mild, but of heroic 
stuff. We read, for example, this last part of the ninth 
chapter of Luke, where “he stedfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem.” Three times within a few verses the author 
refers to the set of his face. And well he might, for there 
was every reason why Jesus should not go to Jerusalem 
Jerusalem was the center and citadel of his enemies. He 
knew what they would do to him there. But he had made 
up his mind that there was something he must say at Jeru- 
salem at that particular time when all the Jews would be 
vathered there. No other time or place would do. That 
was the critical time. So “he stedfastly set his face” to go 
there. 


Il. 


And then the dangers began to present themselves. First, 
the emissaries of Herod come and warn him to stay away 
You remember his reply: Go, tell that fox that I am com- 
ing! The villages refuse to receive him. His disciples mis 
understand him. He pushes on. He enters the city. He 
drives the money changers from the temple. The leaders 
of religious orthodoxy unite with the leaders of the Roman 
government to kill this disturber of their peace. They in- 
flame a mob and send it out into the night to capture him. 
Che mob finds him in the garden. He steps out—alone— 
Why did 


you not take me while I was in the temple preaching? His 


and faces them, saying, | am the man you seek. 
disciples run away. He endures the torture and shame 0! 
the soldiers without defence. Now he is going up the hill 
of Calvary and the women along the way are weeping, but 
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be turns to them and tells them not to weep for him. A few 
hours later he is hanging on the cross. A thief on one side 
{ him is cursing. Jesus is talking calmly of paradise. 
_ We read that story again and that old idea of a pale 
{ meek and mild Jesus vanishes before the portrait of a 
man of courage and strength. All the dangers he brushed 
aside or patiently endured—because he had set his face to 
accomplish something that seemed to him the most im- 
sortant thing in his life. 
~ Now the experience of humanity is like the experience of 
lesus to this extent at least: as we set our faces to go to 
some Jerusalem, courage comes into our lives sufficient to 
meet the dangers along the way. Jerusalem? What is it for 
us? Why, that great unselfish goal which somewhere beyond 
the horizon we know is waiting for us. It is that singleness 
{ purpose which alone can integrate our personalities and 
vive them direction and force. Just why it is that courage 
to come to those of us who set our faces to go to 
some Jerusalem is not so difficult to understand. Tell your 
to run about in that field where there are briars and 
rns. He will come back crying that the briars and 
rns scratch his legs. But tell him that on yonder hill an 
awaits him—a camping expedition with his fel- 
ra fishing trip, or a hunt with you—and let the way 
The briars and thorns will 
him just as much as ever, but his face is set on 


through the same field. 


the great adventure ahead of him and he doesn’t mind the 
scratches. Emerson says that a hero is no braver than an 
Yes, 


he has a goal 


man: but he is brave five minutes longer. 
is brave five minutes longer because 
and so 


and the ordinary man has none, more 


ves up. If you would learn one secret of your 
urage, find out what purpose dominates him. To 


t Jerusalem has he set his face ? 
Ill. 


lake the field of science and those who have achieved 
greatly it, are they not the ones who knew where they 
to go—who steadfastly set their faces to go to 
Edward Livingstone Trudeau's experience is 
typical. Sixty-five years ago he was a medical student 
hnishing his course in the college of physicians and sur- 
geons in New York. 


ot] 


At the same time he was caring for 
ier who was afflicted with tuberculosis. Little was 
bout the disease in those days. The treatment was 
the patient in a dark room, the shades down, the 
vs closed, and as warm as possible. Young Edward 
slept with his brother under such conditions. Finally the 
died, and then, just as Edward was ready to begin 

is Own career as a physician it became apparent that he, 
too, had the disease. Before long it had so weakened him 


that his 


Saranac Lake was not known then as a health resort. 


friends took him away to Saranac Lake to die. 
It was 
an old camping ground where young Edward had 


s 


pent some of his vacations. But while he lay there in a 


waiting to die, he saw his Jerusalem. Somehow, 
mewhere, he reasoned, there must be a way to prevent, 
nd possibly to cure, this disease. He made up his mind 
that he would try to find the cause of it—the germ, if there 
was a verm 


-and then the treatment. If he could succeed 
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he might be the means of bringing new life and hope to 
hundreds of thousands of sufferers. 

That was the Jerusalem toward which he stedfastly set 
his face. He built him a rude little laboratory, and began 
He 


Then one day a fire swept away the laboratory and 


his experiments. The months passed. isolated the 
germ. 
all his records and he had to rebuild it and begin over. The 
He found the 
Gradually he built up around him 


there a great institution which has brought that new life and 


years rolled on—ten, twenty, thirty of them. 
way to treat the disease. 


hope to hundreds and thousands who were afflicted as he 
was. The last years of his life he was so shattered in body 
that he could not lie down or sleep for more than an hour 
at a time. Poverty, fire, the death of his loved ones, the 
all 


A few days before his death a writing man 


skepticism of the medical profession these he faced, 
and kept on. 
from New York went up to see him and came away with 
this tribute upon his pen: “All the tricky and trivial achieve- 
ments of putting words together dwindle in my mind to 
indistinction beside the labors and the spirit of this man.” 
There was courage! and behind it is a man who had sted- 


fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem 
IV. 

Or take the field of art. 

\nd whence came their courage? 


Who are youl heroes there? 
In America we honor 

Some of us think of 
him perhaps as a writer of humorous stories and penetrat- 


Mark Twain as one of our greatest. 
ing essays. But his autobiography gives us a picture of the 
man behind the art. We learn there that early in his career 
as a writer he chose this Jerusalem for his work: he would 
never publish anything until he was sure it was as good as 
he could possibly make it. It is easy enough to take such 
a goal, but in times of temptation it is not so easy to keep 
In 1886 Mark Twain and his wife 
They were deeply in debt. 


one’s face set toward it. 
were in Paris. He had had two 
books published and their sale had been such that publish- 
ers were asking him for more and offering him a rate that 
seemed advantageous. He had on hand the manuscripts of 
other stories which would have netted him some sixteen 
thousand dollars at the rate the publishers now offered 
He had not submitted those manuscripts because he knew 
they were not quite right. 
But $16,000 was $16,000. 


there in Paris in their little hotel room. 


They were not good enough. 
He and his wife talked it over 
He knew he would 
not be able to stand the temptation if he kept the manu 
scripts near him. So he tore them up and burned them in 
the grate. That was the courage of a great artist on his way 
to Jerusalem. 

We might multiply illustrations from the lives of the 
The biographies of Thomas Jefferson, of William 
Lloyd Garrison, of Abraham Lincoln, of Booker T. Wash- 


great. 


ington, in our own country, and of the statesmen, the sci- 
entists, the musicians, the religious reformers, leaders of 
that 
have steadfastly set their faces to go to some Jerusalem 


every generation all tell the same story those who 
have shown that extra five minutes’ worth of courage that 
distinguishes the hero from the ordinary man. Or put it 
this way, that one source of courage lies in stedfastly set- 


ting one’s face to go to some Jerusalem. 
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But some one is saying, “It’s all very well for the great ; 
but I am not one of them; I am a very humble person, no 
longer young, and I haven't had the advantages that the 
great have had.” Do not be so sure. The reason why some 
of us never get anywhere in life is because we never set our 
faces to go anywhere. The difference between the great 
and the ordinary may be just this: the great are the other- 
wise ordinary human beings who chose a Jerusalem and set 
out for it with stedfast faces. One figure that stands out 
heroically in my memory of my first parish down on Long 
Island is the figure of a little old lady of seventy-one. She 
came into my study and told me this story. When she was 
a girl she wanted to go to college, but the opportunity had 
been denied her. When she married and had children of 
her own she wanted them to go to college. That wish, too, 
had been denied her. Finally she became a grandmother 
and during the last few years had been living with her 
daughter and son-in-law and their two boys, one twelve and 
the other fourteen years old. The old lady and her children 
had made up their minds that whatever happened those two 
boys were going to college. When that decision was reached 
she was content to sit by the fire and perform the useful 
functions of a respectable grandmother. She sewed on the 
buttons for the family, darned the hosiery, helped 
dishes and the dusting, and took care of the children when 
the parents wanted to go out for an evening. 

Then one day came an automobile accident. Her daughter 
and son-in-law were killed and she was left alone with two 
grandsons on her hands. What do you suppose she wanted 
She wanted to ask if she would 
be utterly foolish to try to get a job, so that she might help 


to see her pastor about? 


to put those boys through college. I saw her chin go up 
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and about twenty years roll off her shoulders as she set her 
face to go to that Jerusalem. I saw her go out along the 
roads of Long Island to begin her life over again. She got 
the agency for a soap concern and began to sell soap in ajj 
the villages round about. It must have been a very much 
soiled population. You should have seen the quantities of 
soap the neighbors bought! It was an insult to their fam. 
ilies, the amount of soap some of those women purchased 
Year in and year out she trudged along. One of the last 
pictures which etched itself into my mind in that community 
was the picture of that woman’s tired face as it was framed 
in the windows of a railway coach as she went from one 
village to another. I had to leave the community before 
she had reached her Jerusalem. I do not know that she 
ever reached it, but I like to hope that there came a June 
morning when the brightest face on Long Island was the 
face of that old lady when she heard that one of her grand- 
sons was to graduate from college. But whether she reached 
that Jerusalem or not no one can take from me the inspira- 
tion and the courage which I caught from her. 

If a little old lady of seventy-one, poor and unlettered, 
can set her face to go to Jerusalem, who are you to say that 
you cannot? Somewhere on the horizon is a Jerusalem for 
you—some good and unselfish single purpose for your life 
Seek it, find it, steadfastly set your face to go there. Cour- 
age will come. It is God’s way with man. And when all is 
said and done you know what heritage you want most to 
leave behind you when you go from this world. Above 
money or property or any amount of things, you want to 
leave a heritage of courage. Nothing else will do. It 
doesn’t matter so much whether or not you reach your 
Jerusalem ; honor, fame and happiness may come if you do, 
but so long as your face is stedfastly set to go there and 
you falter not, you will leave your heritage of courage 


The Growth of a Soul 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


Grace Scribner and the War 


(Continued from last week) 
ONCERNING the I. W. W., 


others in jail: 


‘Red’ Doran, and 


I wonder that I can spend two days with my own miser- 
able self when I think of things like that. If only I were 
closer to it, 1 feel as if I could be goaded into some kind of 
action, but it is all very remote 

By the way, there was another thing that hit me the mo 
ment I got back—how this economic burden drops down on 
one again the minute one sets foot in the city! I asked 
M—— how J— 
self to death now because she thinks after she made the 


was and she said, ‘Nearly worrying her- 


decision and got the baby on the way, that she can't afford 
it!’ When she decided it last winter, and had her operation, 
her husband had regular work and some prospects of ad- 
vance. The business went to pieces and he got out of work 
and has hustled jobs ever since, getting less, and no prospects 
at all. Meantime prices have of course kept going up. And 
now with the baby three months on the way she is worried 


sick over the expense. Is not that the very devil? And you 
remember what wonderfully fine folks they are—the life o! 
the community, leaders in the church, with fine standards 
thrifty and efficient. R—— A was in that day and I told 
him about it, and said that I could tear this rotten structure 
down with my bare hands when I saw things like that 
J says she would love to have three or four children if 
they could take care of them. 


From a summer conference where she was teaching 


Well, suppose I had got up sometime in the meetings and 
said what I wanted to—said I could stand what this war was 
doing to my brothers and my Christian brothers on both sides 
of the line in the way of physical suffering, that I could stand 
the thought of my brothers and the thousands of young mea 
living months like rats in holes, lying night after night in the 
mud, days without food except what they could pick from 
knapsacks of their dead comrades, the rats and the mice rut 
ning over them by night and eaten by vermin all the time 
I could even stand it to think of them lying dead on the 
battlefields, their bodies rotting in the rains, and shot and tom 
anew with the raging shells and guns, or left for the dos 
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and carrion birds to eat. I could stand it even to think of them 
lying wounded for hours and hours in filthy shell holes, with 
no hand near to give them so much as a drink of water, their 
lives ebbing away for lack of a little care. I could stand all 
that in the cause of liberty and justice, but what I could not 
stand was the fact that war takes my brothers from the peace- 
ful pursuits of their ordinary life, that it tears them from a 
civilized life in which they would turn sick at having to shoot 
an old worn out horse, or a wounded puppy, and puts in their 
hands a steel blade and bids them run the blade through the 
bodies of their fellow Christians, turning them for the time 
into wild fiends, lusting for the blood of their fellows, savages 
with wild yells, murdering for the very sport of it. And 
when they come back, every time I touch their hands I shall 
think of those days when those same hands murdered other 
men no more to blame for the war than they were themselves 
and in spite of myself I shall never be able to meet them and 
clasp their hands without remembering the days when they 
were wet with the blood of other human beings, children of a 
common Frther. 


Suppose I had said it passionately as I feel it. Well you 
know what would have happened. I would have given Mr. 
W a heavy handicap in this part of the country and fur- 
ther, for there were western people here. I would have made 
null and void anything I might have said on the social serv- 
ice question. Against that, I might have made a few of the 
really sensitive young people think for themselves. But they 
would have been helpless to speak out—and what good would 
it have done in the end? Well, I can’t discuss it, for I don’t 
know what to do. If only the Lord would speak from the 
skies to me as he has done to my colleagues in this institute 
I'd do what he said, no matter what it was. Alas, however, I 
am left to myself to find the right way and I don’t know 
which way it runs. It would certainly bring one much peace 
to speak out and throw all caution to the winds! One could 
gain peace, but peace is not worth the price that might have 
to be paid for it. If it closed to us all possible avenues into 
the church group, I don’t think it would be worth while. 


During the last year of her life, she wrote, of the ab- 
stract question of compromise with which she had thus 
concretely wrestled, a question 


faced by every radical, without regard to his personal 
environment, namely, How much can he speak of his con- 
victions without injuring the cause itself for which he is 
fighting? That question is answered by men and women in an 
infinite variety of degrees and their attitude depends in my 
judgment almost entirely upon temperament and experience. 
To the thorough going ‘come outer’ there is but one way in 
which to save his soul alive, and that is to speak all he be- 
lieves at all times and places. But once backed away ever so 
little from this thoroughly uncompromising attitude, there is 
an endless variation in the reaction of people to any given 
question. Some will feel that they do the cause injury by 
being so uncompromising and will be willing to sacrifice their 
convictions somewhat to the business of getting truth uttered, 
even if it is not the whole truth. 


I think . . . that individuals come little by little, one at a 
time, to a new ethical standard. By extension it gradually 
reaches out and finally comes to be a new standard for all. 
Just as now none of us would think it necessary to offer 
human sacrifice under any conditions; so it seems to me must 
the refusal to kill come sooner or later to be the firm standard 
which no normal person would think of violating. But we 
come up against the old question, do we further it by making 
‘t our adamantine principle, or by conceding that the time 
1S Not ripe for the standard for all? How I wonder whether 
we shall ever have to decide it on concrete issues. And after 
all it cannot be decided any othér way. 
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VII. Comments on Life 


RACE SCRIBNER’S general point of view is 
further indicated by chance comments on life and 
current events. Of a new organization: 


I can’t see how new life can come out of it, but then, I 
await results. Life is full of surprises, and theories go down 
to defeat quite often, so it may really do something. 


Of some acquaintances : 
How they do love success, and how I distrust it. 
Of a friend’s problem: 


But no one else, not even the greatest in the world, can help 
another in the real matters of life. One must fight through 
alone. I have certainly found that out. As many times as 
I have felt impelled to break out to the chief and our com- 
mittee about what seem restrictions and limitations, in this 
work all these years, just as many times have I known that 
I must make my own way and that they could not do it for 
me. We just have to keep on from day to day. It seems to 
me that we are hopelessly caught in things. 


Of the members of the women’s trade union to whose 


convention she was a fraternal delegate: 


Another thing that astonished me is that the girls in the 
rank and file are ready to go a long way ahead of their 
leaders. They respond with the utmost intelligence to the far 
reaching sentiments uttered by the English delegates, espe- 
cially Margaret Bondfield, and could be led much farther and 
faster than anyone in authority is disposed to go. 


Of a member of a committee on better relations in 


industry, upon which business men were represented: 


He could not get outside of the realm of his responsibility 
as a business man giving advice on the safety of securities. . . 
The other one got to the heart of it immediately and frankly 
blurted out that it would immediately bring into question the 
morality of taking profits at all if they began to question it. 
There was no other way to look at it. He had clear sense 
anyway. He could see better than B.—— or any of the 
others that once you began this business of prying into what 
profits were Christian, the jig was up. 


Of a woman whose judgment she respected : 


M D by the way, seems to be totally untouched 
by this new thing that is sweeping over the face of the earth 
in the wake of the Russian revolution—that is, the enthusiasm 
for organization on occupational lines as the method of giving 
one a new grip on reality. When I asked her what she 
thought about social workers organizing, she thought it rather 
silly, simply another organization that would take more 
energy and bother than it was worth. She has not a glim- 
mer of this new spirit driving people to organize around their 
economic interests—still talking about gains in hours and 
wages and general conditions but apparently unmoved by this 
other. Have I lost my mind on this subject, or is there some- 
thing real here? I’m completely swept away by the pos- 
sibilities of it. So much so that it almost seems as if I want 
to get out of voluntary thing like the church, founded on 
sentiment mostly, and get into labor organization which seems 
more real. 


About the raids on the “reds”: 


You have doubtless heard about the raid on the new Call 
headquarters. It was an outrage. I have written a long 
letter to Glass. By the way, I ran right into the new 
headquarters of the Call last Sunday without realizing I was 
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anywhere near; had not seen the building before. I felt like 
stopping dead still in the street and saluting! 


Those deportations which continue make one madder and 
madder all the time! It is simply outrageous. Think of 
those 200 Russians more or less being raided here in New 
York in their usual classes. The Times playing it up as a 
conspiracy, a thousand dollars on the table among them, 
lurid stuff like that. The thousand dollars, it turns out, be- 
longed to the Russian steamship company and consisted of 
deposits made by foreigners who wanted to get tickets back 
home at the earliest opportunity. 


Of a tension in Methodist circles over the publication 
by the Methodist federation for social service of its 
bulletin on Russia: 


If it's going to be a decisive issue, I have wondered if it 
were not unfortunate that it got mixed up in the Russian 
question, instead of one nearer home. But after all, if the 
issue comes, it will doubtless come on the very point of 
wtolence, whether it is a national labor matter, or the Russian 
issue. For if we have any more incidents like Seattle it 
won't be possible to keep out of it for long, and then will 


come the test And then the church will decide upon the 
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ground of its long-won standards of individual life. By 
once we get into that, only the good God can tell where we 
will come out. How terrible it would be if we non-resistants 
should have to make decisions in the midst of a bloody up- 
rising! What could we do? There is no time for quie 
agitation and teaching in such times. One must choose sides 
on the immediate issue. How could one have held aloof at 
Seattle? 

And what a sight to see those royal families scuttling oy 
of Central Europe! When and how will the industrial ang 
commercial potentates scuttle? Shall we ever see any of it? 
Or is it too far in the future? 

One can’t but wonder whether we are in for a _ world 
revolution—do you think we can escape it? England seems 
to be veering sharply out of its way. What do you think. 
anyway? I simply can’t imagine how it could break out in 
this country. Can you get any glimmer of how it might 
happen? I can’t imagine it any more than I can imagine an 
angel coming down out of heaven, or Jesus ascending into 
the clouds or any other impossible thing. 


Another instalment of “The Growth of a Soul,” based on 
the letters of Grace Scribner, will appear in next week's 
issue. 


British Table Talk 


London, February 28. 
HE LETTER of Sir Austen Chamberlain to the Rus- 
sian government set forth the case of the British govern- 
ment against the intrigues of the soviets. In the nature 
of the case it is hard to bring home to the Russian government 
the responsibility for the action of Russians in other countries. 
But it must be admitted that witnesses, as far 
removed from the purely official world as Mr. 
Notes Philip Snowden, formerly chancellor of the 
exchequer in the labor government, and Mr. 
l. Hodgkin, the secretary of the National Christian council 
of China, agree that Russian influence is being widely used in 
many places to create trouble for Great Britain. But it is al- 


Some Political 


ways open to Moscow to declare that these Russian missionaries 
are not speaking or acting on behalf of the government of Rus- 
sia. Communism is a missionary faith; it takes the place of 
religion for many who have lost their former belief in Chris- 
tianity. It will never be understood unless this is grasped. But 
since it is a missionary faith, its agents have an enthusiasm 
or a fanaticism which drives them into action whether they are 
supported or not. Business people here do not want a breach 
with Russia, but there is a growing irritation in this country 
at the mischievous activity of the bolshevist. The Russian an- 
swer is a clever tu quoque. No doubt there are English states- 
men who hate bolshevism and would love to crush it, and say 
so. One of our wisest publicists has likened it to one of those 
destructive agencies which nature summons in order to main- 
tain the balance of life and death. He puts it with the black 
death, the plague, and the crusades. “Into this category some 
believe that bolshevism falls; that, unlike Buddhism or Chris 
tianity, bolshevism brings in its train of destruction no con- 
structive or humanizing gospel; that this cruel, ignorant, irra- 
tional, mercenary appeal to passion rather than to reason has 
obtained a hold upon thousands of men and women weakened 
by the pains of the world war, much in the way that pestilence 


grips hold of a people weakened by famine.” “If that is what 
you say of us,” we can imagine Litvinoff saying, “can you com- 
plain if our enthusiasts in China or elsewhere speak hostile 
words of your order of society?” At the present moment it 
looks as if the two statesmen had exchanged notes, and the mat- 
ter will be allowed to rest—for a time. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment has had another warning of the growing power of 
labor. The Stourbridge by-election ended in the return of a 
labor representative. So labor, which has against it almost the 
entire press of the country, makes its steady advance. It owes 
everything to the spade work of its untiring enthusiasts, who 
declare its judgments and proffer its hopes from every street- 
corner with the fervor of evangelists. The election in the 
Stourbridge division had a sentimental value, since it was 
fought out in Mr. Baldwin’s own country. 
* * * 

Anglo-American 
Friendship 

Last week the prime minister opened the new headquarters 
of the English-speaking union in Dartmouth house. The house, 
which is a modern building, was the home of Lord Dartmouth, 
who is descended on the female side from Sir William Wash- 
ington, an ancestor of George Washington. The ceremony took 
place on George Washington's birthday. In the new home of 
the English-speaking union there will be a Page memorial 
library. Mr. Baldwin spoke of the removal of the Irish question 
as a help to friendship of the two peoples. He referred to the 
tightening up of the existing laws so as to prevent the breaking 
of the American prohibition law by British subjects when in of 
near the United States. He added that if further progress were 
made on the lines of the Washington naval conference “speak- 
ing as an individual” he would be delighted. By the time these 
words are read, it will be known what reply has been sent to the 
letter of the American President, calling for a further agree 
ment upon the limitation of the navies of the world. I imagine 
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the reply is sympathetic to the main idea, but that the necessity 
vill be noted for the provision of cruisers to protect the com- 
munications between the various nations in the British com- 
monwealth, and the letter is bound to take cognizance of the 
‘isarmament commission of the league of nations and its labors 
nd recommendations, shortly to be presented to the league. 
For those who do not see their way to make a clear sweep of 
through the outlawry of it once for all, there are many 
-ate and difficult problems to be solved in their progress 
rds zero. If you agree to beat your sword into plough- 
ires, you have to deal also with your spears. And one na- 
more spears, and another more swords! 


at 


m ha 


* *¢ * 

England Begins 
To Sing 
There is no doubt that the English are beginning to sing once 
In the days of Elizabeth our land was known as a nest 
¢ birds. In Yorkshire and Wales, in particular, the 
s never died down, but today there is community sing- 
rywhere. We sing at football matches; we sing at po- 
eetings; we sing in factory; we are even beginning to 
ly in church. Last Saturday night the Albert hall was 
with people who had come together not to hear singers, 
Sir Hugh Allen conducted, the London symphony 
ra played, and the 10,000 sdng Marching Through Geor 
enandoah; Loch Lomond; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; 
Ben; Cockles and Mussels, and many other songs. 
also Jesus, Lover of My Soul, to the tune of Aberyst- 
nd that fine Easter hymn, Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
From our immediate suburb a party of seventy-four 
the journey to join in singing. This was also broadcast. 
paper which is helping on this good work is the Daily 
I do not agree as a rule with the politics of this pa- 
ut it is doing us a good turn by helping us to sing. After 
is told us concerning the blessed dead except that we 
been reminded that they love, and they sing. Will my 
when they think of the Briton of today, think of him 

ing up his voice in a merry stave. 


* * * 

Speaking to 
Students 

It is early in the evening of Friday. The Queens hall is 

with students; a few seniors are on the platform, but 

of the assembly are from all the colleges and hospitals 

ndon. Before the chairman enters, “T” speaks. Still 

ul and calm as he was thirty years ago, Canon Tatlow, 

etary of the Student Christian movement, known as 

generations, gives out the notices. They are brief and 

hat meeting closes a campaign in which meetings have 

in every university, college and training school in 

rhe men and women chosen for the task have given 

ek to this campaign which has for its general aim to 

nt the Christian religion as a living fact to the students 

lon. The entire cost, including the hire of the hall and 

he printing and all the expenses of the many speakers, is 

£150 and £200. The chairman, the bishop of Manches- 

‘gins the act of worship. Aftér a time of prayer, without 

rd of introduction Mr. Studdert-Kennedy rises to give the 

His is the quiet and intense speech of a man 

e heart of a poet. From step to step he guides his hear- 

he God of beauty, truth, and love. He speaks as if he 

ne; he bids his hearers listen as if each were alone. 

No oratory; no applause! We sing “Holy, holy, holy, Lord 

God Almighty!” Then Mr. Maltby speaks. In his gentle speech, 

which is nevertheless seasoned with salt, he sets forth the won- 


ress. 


were al 
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der and glory of the Christian life. It is the new testament 
from one who is within it. We sing “Jesus, the very thought 
of Thee,” and pray once more; then Blake’s Jerusalem, most 
beloved of all songs, is sung, and Dr. Temple, the bishop of 
Manchester, in his calm and reasonable way bids us make 
Christ Lord of our purposes and thoughts and prayers. We 
sing “God be in my head,” and the meeting is over. What is it 
that wins the heart of youth in our colleges? Why do they 
listen to such men? It is not that they are orators or play upon 
the emotions, nor is it that they are heretics; they are modern 
men, but not in any way rebels. They are none of them in their 
first youth; they belong to different schools of thought within 
the church. Yet to them youth will listen. Surely it is be- 
cause there is a response waiting in the heart of youth to the 
note of Christian experience, set forth with sincerity and sim 


plicity. 


The Death of the 
Old Materialism 

“The old materialism is dead”; Canon Raven writes, “that 
has long been obvious. But now the outlines of a new inter- 
pretation are being plainly laid.” In proof of this the learned 
scientist and theologian quotes some books recently published: 
Science in the Modern World, by Professor Whitehead; Life, 
Mind and Spirit, by Professor Lloyd Morgan, and Holism and 
Evolution, by General Smuts. “When a great mathematician, 
a great biologist and psychologist, and a great statesman com- 
bine to repudiate a purely mechanistic philosophy, and reach 
conclusions wholly favorable to theism and to Christianity, there 
opens before us a notable prospect of hope.” When we remem- 
ber the former days, and the arrogant boasts of materialism, it 
is good to hail new allies in the ranks of science. It is pleas- 
ant to note that Professor J. Arthur Thomson calls much that 
is written about the cruelty of nature “sentimental tosh,” and 
the popular conception of nature as red in tooth and claw, to be 
“a grotesque travesty of the normal life of wild creatures.” 


The Call to the 
Liberal Party 

The liberals, as I have often said, are at present few in num- 
bers but rich in ability. One of their most eloquent writers, 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, has been calling to his fellows to 
close their ranks. His words upon the future of liberalism 
deserve to be quoted: “The liberal party alone has elaborated 
practicable and constructive proposals adequate to cure the 
maladies of present discontent. The liberal party alone is the 
sure trustee and guarantor of those great principles—peace, 
economy, liberty—which have been woven into the very life of 
our people and upon the maintenance of which all material and 
moral progress depends. And amid the strange and tangled 
elaborations of various types of tyranny abroad, all who believe 
in freedom are looking toward liberalism in this land (in his- 
toric words) to save Britain by its energy, and Europe by its 
example.” These words are high-sounding, but I believe they 
are true. The one alternative policy to fascism or communism 
is liberalism. If labor is to be our prevailing party it will do 
its work only if it becomes the inheritor of the liberal tradition. 
There are many who, in their dispair of liberty, have turned 
to the models set up by Lenin and Mussolini. They dismiss as 
foolish the old passion for liberty; like a distinguished Ameri- 
can they count history “bunk,” but the last word will rest with 
history. The politics of the present will be history tomorrow, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the principles and 
laws which prevailed till 1927 have lapsed. 


EpwarpD SHILLITO. 
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The Romance of the Atom. By Benjamin Harrow. Boni & 
Liveright. $1.50. 

Science the False Messiah. By C. E. Ayres. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. $3.00. 


OW BEAUTIFUL is that provision of nature by 

which action and reaction are always equal and in 

opposite directions, and that similar beneficent dispen- 
sation of providence whereby the poison and the antidote are 
found in the same jungle. Without making any commitment 
as to which is the poison and which the antidote, inclining 
rather to the opinion that each supplies the antidote to the 
other’s poison, I welcome the coincidence, if it is nothing more, 
which brought “The Romance of the Atom” and “Science the 
False Messiah,” to my desk on the same day. 


To begin with the atom. The table of contents discloses that 
there are chapters on alchemy and the dawn of chemistry, on 
the discovery, or invention, of the atom, so called because it 
cannot be divided, and on the work of Mendeléeff, Crookes, 
Thompson, Millikan, Madame Curie and others, which showed 
that it could be. But there is also a chapter on “The Origin 
of Life.” Naturally one leaps toward that; but it is a small 
book, and very interesting, and it is best to read patiently 
straight through. But it is hard to wait—especially since the 
blurb on the cover asserts, presumably with the author’s sanc- 
tion, that “Life is a chemical reaction.” Here we are at last 
at the chapter which will tell us how science knows that to be 
true. On the first page of that chapter is the startling state- 
ment that the indivisible atom has a diameter of “one three- 
hundredth of an inch.” Why, if it were as big as that it could 
be split with an ax; well, anyway, with a razor; and could be 
cut in slices with a microtome. Of course the author does 
not mean that, and I am glad now that I read the earlier chap- 
ters, for I remember that he said (on page 31) that the average 
diameter of the atom is not over one three-hundred-millionth 
of an inch. That is more like it. So he is not a bad scientist, 
only a careless reader of his own proofs. 


But now for the origin of life. The author sums it up in a 
paragraph: “Let your imagination roam a little [you will need 
to] as you think of the beginning of things, with its free elec- 
trons and protons; some of these electrons and protons, in time, 
unite to form hydrogen and helium atoms; then, in the course 
of time, some of the hydrogen and helium unite to form the 
various elements; then the elements unite, first to form simple 
inorganic compounds and later more complex inorganic com- 
pounds; then the complex inorganic compound slowly emerges 
as the simple organic substance; and this, in turn, works its 
way into an ameeba—and life!” Just like that. There seems 
to be considerable unlikeness between a universe of “free elec- 
trons and protons” and a world containing poets, mystics, 
lovers and scientists. How did the latter come about? “Slowly.” 
Where did each successive higher stage get the qualities which 
are not discoverable in the lower ones? “In the course of 
time.” To come right to the vital point, how does life itself 
originate from a non-living organic substance? Why, the sub- 
stance just “works its way into an ameba.” This is on the intel- 
lectual level of a bed-time story. It reminds one of a prudish 
parent trying to tell a four-year-old where the baby came from. 

The author gives this account of the origin of life for what 
it may be worth. He does not guarantee it, and he realizes that 
it is not proved, but he has no other. The “ultra-scientific 
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group”—who might better be called infra-scientific, since they 
base such an abundance of assertion upon such a paucity of 
proof—are confident that no non-material factor enters ip. 
Science cannot yet solve the problem with the data in hand, byt 
they are sure it can, in time, when it gets more data of the 
same sort. The author’s summary of the situation is: first. 
chemistry and physics may contain all the necessary factors, or 
there may be an outside factor; second, we may have to de- 
velop new faculties before we can collect the necessary data to 
explain the origin of life; third, meanwhile there is nothing to 
do but pursue our search through the sciences. “Our task is to 
plod the weary way, irrespective of where it leads to.” An in- 
spiring prospect! But, however weary may be the scientific 
way, and however dubious its goal, the impression is left that 
science is the only hope of the world. It may be a vain hope, 
but there is no other. Science is truth, and if civilization js 
ever to triumph over the forces of violence and barbarism, the 
primary requisite is that scientists must first learn, and then 
teach others, that the scientific spirit is applicable to a universal 
outlook on life as well as to the phenomena of the laboratory. 
So the romance of the atom virtually culminates in a proclama- 
tion of the messiahship of science by which, if at all, we are to 
be saved. 

Which brings us easily and naturally to Ayres’s thesis that 
science is a false messiah. That it puts forth messianic claims 
can scarcely be denied. One bit of evidence is in the preceding 
paragraphs, but there is an abundance of it on every hand. 
Science is absolute knowledge, so far as it goes. If civiliza- 
tion is in a mess, it is because science has not yet gone far 
enough. If we put the ingenious products of science to de- 
structive uses, it is because we have not yet extended the area 
of rigid scientific method to cover human nature, conduct and 
social organization. The cure for the evils of a scientific age 
is more science. In fact, the evils exist only because this is 
only a semi-scientific age. When we all become scientific, and 
when science reaches its perfection, we will find the solution of 
all our problems. The path of science is as a shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. But no, says 
Ayres, science is a false messiah; first, because it is only folk- 
lore of a newer sort; and second, because it is only an epi-phe- 
nomenon of an age of machine technology. 

Science depends upon faith and custom no less than any other 
folk-lore. One might even say that it depends upon credulity. 
As it grows more complex, it develops a new type of credulity. 
The common man knows that he can never understand the work 
of the scientists, any more than he can understand the inner 
workings of those complicated devices which he uses every day 
by pressing a button or turning a switch. So he takes them on 
faith. He reveres the name of Darwin because he discovered 
evolution, and he believes in evolution because Darwin discov- 
ered it. The scientist himself, while careful to check the find- 
ings of other scientists and give credence only to those results 
which can be duplicated at will by duplicating the conditions 
under which the original experiments were performed, is still 
in bondage to equipment and apparatus, to conventional sys- 
tems of numeration and measurement, and to the spirit of 
mechanism. It is the mechanical character of the age, no 
merely science, which is responsible for the disturbance of ¢ 
tablished beliefs and the dislocation of the old culture. “Ma 
chinery begins by altering the day’s routine, and ends by alter- 
ing the cosmos.” And science is powerless to produce a new 
heaven and a new earth, or to create new human institutions 
to take the place of those which it dissolves. 
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The critical features of Ayres’s treatment are trenchant, 
acute, desolating. There are also constructive features. These 
are conveyed rather by suggestion and indirection. I think I 
shall leave it to the reader to find them, for the reader who 
allows himself to be satisfied with any review of this book, even 
3 much more complete one than this, will cheat himself out of 
one of the most alluring volumes of the year. With a style at 
the farthest remove from academic dullness, yet never marred 
by campus slang after the manner of some who try to achieve 
popularity by jazzing philosophy, a style brilliant, paradoxical, 
as full of surprises as a Christmas box, the author cuts, thrusts, 
and parries with a skill equalled only by his daring. I put this 
book close to the top of the list of current books which one 
should not merely read about, but read. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Saints and Sinners 


ILBUR FISK TILLETT, the author of ProvipENnce, 

PRAYER AND Power, Studies in the Philosophy, Psychol- 
ey and Dynamics of the Christian Religion (Cokesbury Press, 
2.50 ), is dean emeritus of the theological faculty of Vanderbilt 
university and author of “The Paths that Lead to God.” The 
three terms that make up the title are purposefully associated. 
“God’s government of the world and especially of 
rational and moral free agents.” 


0 
Ss 
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Providence is 
Prayer is the way in which 
“man can, within certain limits and on certain divinely desig- 
nated conditions, influence and control God.” Power results from 
the harmonious working together of God’s providence and man’s 
prayers. The definition of prayer as “man’s divinely appointed 
method of governing God” invites criticism. Such criticism 
would be obvious, and perhaps not very deep, and one may be 
sure that it would touch matters upon which the author has 
thought as carefully as the critic, and would be a denial of what 
he does not mean to assert. One must read this book with some 
recollection of the rich and reasonable presentation of the evan- 
gelical faith in the earlier volume mentioned above, and must 
read into all that he says here about providence and prayer the 
content of what he said there about God. Dean Tillett believes 
in and asserts the “progressive revelation” of God’s providen- 
tial methods, but I cannot find that he makes much use of the 
idea. In his study of the “biblical doctrine of providence” he 
selects his texts so carefully (for example, the quotations from 
Psalms) to illustrate only the most spiritual conception of 
What 
is here presented is a conservative theology not so much recon- 
structed as softened, vitalized, and illuminated by liberal ideas. 
rhe term, “special providence,” I think embarrasses him a little. 
He does not want to deny it, and he does not want to affirm 
what is generally meant by it and what, it seems, must be meant 
it there is to be any justification for the use of the term. How- 
ever “general” providence may be, it must affect particular 
people and situations if it affects anybody at all, and in that 
way it becomes special. But if that is all, what becomes of the 
distinction between special and general. The best thing one 
gets from this book is a sense of contact with a vigorous and 
conservative but hospitable to large ideas whether they fit into 
benign personality, a vigorous mind and a great soul, essentially 
his system or not. 


providence, that the progression is scarcely discernible. 


Raimon de Loi, though he has a name which suggests that he 
might be a troubadour himself, in his TRAILS OF THE TROUBA- 
bours (Century Co., $3.00), seems almost morbidly anxious to 
ssure the reader that any sentimental ideas that he may have 
4s to the chivalry and nobility of these singers of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries are at variance with the rude facts. He 
might have called it “Scandals of 1152,” and a half century 
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before and after. Along with this rather flippant chronicle of 
courtcraft and scandal, he gives a good deal of information and 
some vivid pictures of the lives and exploits of these errant 
singers and erring lovers who produced some of the best poetry 
and, according to the author, some of the worst morals, of the 
middle ages, and of the country through which they ranged. I 
think he might have left a few shreds of romance about them 
and still have been within the facts. But he does romance a bit 
on his own account, as when he says that Henry II of England 
“built up the civilization, debated the doctrines, and evolved the 
principles which envelop us in the twentieth century” ; and when 
he says that “Abelard, gallant, sophisticated and worldly, at- 
tempted to abolish sin”; and that “a plague of puritanism de- 
scended on the south of France” in the thirteenth century. He 
does scant justice to Toulouse in saying that her Renaissance 
buildings “are the worst of their kind’; and he forgets St. 
Etienne—though it is hard to see how anyone can who has ever 
seen it—when he says that “modern Toulouse is renaissance 
and nineteenth century, all but the cathedral church of St. Sa- 
turnin.” But he writes a readable, gossipy book, whose flip- 
pancy does not quite conceal the sense of beauty which the 
author must have felt in the material with which he deals—or 
otherwise he would never have taken the trouble to write it. 


W. E. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Censorship 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The Observer’s remarks on “Censorship and Art” in 
the current Christian Century causes me some anxiety. Is he 
not running his head into a noose? In time of war, there is 
nothing more “immoral,” from the point of view of an official 
censor, than the ideas which The Christian Century advocates. 
Is it not better to go the whole way for free speech, and simply 
let the economic reaction from an educated citizenship do the 
censoring, slowly if need be? If the public is insufficiently 
educated, our job is to educate them, not to give them the silk 
cord for our own execution. 


Philadelphia. Ricnarp R. Woon. 


Approve Borah Proposal 


Epitor THe CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: In support of Senator Borah, the Massachusetts com- 
mittee on Mexican relations has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“The Massachusetts citizens’ committee on Mexican relations 
express its profound gratitude to Hon. William E. Borah, chair- 
man of the foreign relations committee of the senate, for the 
resolution which he has submitted providing for a visit by mem- 
bers of the committee to Mexico and Central America, to find 
out the facts bearing on the present critical situation, and to 
sit during the recess of congress at such times as it deems ad- 
visable. The grave situation in Mexico and Nicaragua is not 
improving; and it is at this moment aggravated by the landing of 
additional military forces to reinforce the large forces already 
there. So far from being a guard against any apparent danger, 
this action seems to us a new menace to law and order, which 
will be interpreted throughout Scuth America as an effort to 
overawe and suppress the manifest majority in Nicaragua in 
our selfish commercial interest. It brings the possibility of 
collision and war more sharply upon the horizon. 

“The constitution has wisely placed war in the control of con- 
gress; and congress and the people should be jealous of all 
activities of the executive which threaten to precipitate war on 


the strained relations so easily leading to war. We feel that the 
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recent course of the president and state department toward 
Nicaragua and Mexico has not been such as makes for peace and 
friendship, and that the reasons for that course submitted to 
congress and the people do not inspire confidence. There is an 
imperative demand for larger 
higher aims and greater courage in dealing with the crisis, and 


more knowledge, intelligence, 
needs especially that the proper committee of congress shall keep 
the situation constantly under supervision during the approach- 
ing recess. 
situation with conspicuous understanding and resolution, is en- 


Senator Borah, who throughout has dealt with the 


titled to the new gratitude of patriotic and peace-loving citizens 
for this timely act of statesmanship, as congress is about to 
adjourn.” 


Brookline, Mass Epwin D. MEap. 


Is the Sermon the Focal Point? 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The article in your issue of February 24 under the 
caption, “The Altar, the Table, the Book,” provokes a question 
in my mind. Is Mr. Ward correct in regarding the Bible as 
the focal point of the church? Are we not always endeavoring 
to pass from the seen to the unseen and is not Jesus Christ 
We adore God in Christ; we lift up our prayers 
Our praise is of 


the focal point? 
to him, “If ye shall ask anything in my name.” 
him. 
“My song shall be of Jesus; 
His mercy crowns my days.” 


Is it not true that in our protestant service, the “lifting up” 
of Jesus in inspired preaching corresponds to the elevation of 
the mass in the Roman Catholic churches? If this is conceded, 
then the pulpit is the point to which all eyes should be directed 
and it thus holds logically its time honored place amongst us. 

The fact of its centrality can be further emphasized by placing 
a cross above the preacher's head, and candles be kept burning 
as symbols of the ‘light that lighteth every man,’ and still fur- 
ther the ‘table’ standing beneath the pulpit may be always spread, 
a thing I have never seen done but surely very expressive. I 
hesitate to criticize but it seems to me we ‘nonconforming’ 
churches have not gone astray 

Union, N. H. J. W. Newton. 


International Air-Tight Compartments 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
The 
pulsion from Russia of Mr. Anderson of the Y. M. C. A. for no 
was a gentleman and 


Epitor T Ht 


SIR: After reference in Christian Century to the ex- 
offense of his own excepting that he 
loaned by this organization to work in Russia, word was received 
in America by her friends that Miss Elizabeth 


Y. W. C. A. was notified by the authorities to leave Moscow and 


Gates of the 


has entered western Europe. Last spring Miss Gates resigned 


as chief of the department of physical education in the Cleveland 
association to accept appointment at Moscow, under the gov- 


ernment, in the physical education of Russian young women. 


She knew that she risked much in undertaking such a mission 


but decided to go, having been formerly engaged in similar 


Poland. Miss Gates with perfect poise and efficiency 
was just beginning her work in Moscow when her exequatur was 


work in 


canceled. 

The must 
the inevitable lesson that they cannot send their people to run 
With the present Rus- 
sian and American relations what they are, might Miss Gates 
remain in Moscow? 


heads of American national organizations learn 


with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 


No more than may Madam Kollantay, am- 
bassadress to Mexico, pass through America on the way to her 
Both 
ments when it 


post. nations are living in air-tight mental compart- 


social organizers and ambassadors. 
World-wide revolution is just as fundamental an objective of 


comes to 


Marxian teaching as world-wide Christianization is the result of 
the teaching of Jesus. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Rornert E. Lewis. 
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Svhidst of mob psychology, am I not? 


CENTURY March 24, 1997 


Mr. Darrow’s Pledge 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: our 
friend” and then pictured the weakness of his strange position 
in his debates. I count Mr. Darrow as a friend and have beep 
associated with him in kind ministries. Could you ask 
him how he reconciles his sacred oath taken when he entered 
the profession of law, with his public advocacy of deliberate 
trampling upon the 18th amendment? 
Mt. Dora, Fla. 


You recently referred to Clarence Darrow as “ 


some 


Duncan C. Miner 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: Mark 1:14-18, 29-31. 


Peter Becomes a Disciple 


UR cold churches must be warmed into life. This fear of emo 


tion is all wrong. Emotion is a part of life and a large part 


Mob 
psychology environs us all the time, in the streets, in the theatres, 


Men must love Jesus and follow him even in sacrifice. 


n the class rooms. We live among “mobs”’—if you want to 
call them that. When I walk down Fifth avenue, jostled by 
hurrying men and women, with faces set in the dollar-quest, 
with one thought dominating all of their minds, I am in the 
Nobody worries about it. 
Impressions constantly steal in upon us from the crowd; why 
should I worry if a good impression comes in now and again? 
[ do not fear emotion, I want more of it; nor am I afraid of 
so-called mob psychology. 
in ice-house, where souls are frozen into formalism and where 
a conversion would be a miracle. The pastor of a certain mag- 
nificent Methodist church wept because in the first log church 


I do fear a church that resembles 


in the frame church and in the brick church, which preceded the 
present stone one, many persons had been converted, while in 
the cathedral-like structure a conversion is an unusual thing. 

I have stood in 
that colossal church in Rome which bears the name of the fisher- 
man. Had Peter not accepted Jesus he would have died an ob- 
scure toiler of the sea. Had Andrew not gone to his brother, 
full of burning enthusiasm, crying, “We have found him,” Peter 
might never have become a disciple. 


We are about to trace the power of Peter. 


In any event, he first came 
into contact with Jesus when his brother brought him. There is 
something American about that successful phrase, “He brought 
him to Jesus.” It was good salesmanship, to say the very least 
Thank God for the Andrews. Two months ago a man said to 
me, “I am going to try to secure seventy new members for the 
church this year.” (The writing of this lesson has been inter- 
rupted by two young men from New England, both college 
graduates, who have come to tell me that they will unite with 
our church a week from tomorrow.) Given a church with men 
of the Andrew type, and an evangelistic spirit is inevitable. 

I press this point: Peter was won by an earnest personal 
worker who came right to him and led him to Jesus. Our 
churches, growing in wealth and culture, must find sane evangel- 
ism not inconsistent. To lead a man to Christ is to lead him 
to the highest in refinement. Liberalism may lead in evangel- 
ism when once it capitalizes the motives of social helpfulness and 
personal realization. Joun R. Ewers. 
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During the coming month hundreds of thousands of men 
and women will have read SINCLAIR LEWIS’S latest novel, 
“ELMER GANTRY.” No thoughtful American can afford 


not to read it. ~~ no a Pe no 9 - fn 





An Array of 
Pulpit Types 


A “smart-Aleck"” Kansas 
agnostic 


A two-fisted State Secretary 
of the Y. M.C. A 


A liberal and doubting 
minister 


A middle-aged, rustic, un 
educated preacher 


The dean of a small theo 
logical seminary 


A mystic, never bothered by 
doubts of his ministry 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


A Methodist bishop 


A state university priest 


Below are quotations from the first reviews. - 

BUT DON’T DEPEND ON WHAT OTHER —_— 
PEOPLE SAY OF THE BOOK. READ IT “New Thoughtists” 
YOURSELF. ~ ~ ~~ ~~ ~ ~ 


Christian Scientists 


Noisy evangelists 
CARL VAN DOREN (Saturday Re- N. Y. TIMES: “It will be read by 
view of Literature): “Sinclair Lewis is people who have heretofore taken 

ll the spokesman of a notable phase religion at its face value, and are rather 


of American discontent with contem- . a 
porary America.” less likely to do so again. 


And THOSE TWO 
ASTOUNDING CHARAC- 
TERS, SHARON 
FALCONER, REVIVAL- 
. IST, and ELMER GANTRY, 
». WOODWARD, N. Y. Evening Post: “It is not an attack on Christianity, BAPTIST and METHOD 

but on those who pretend to preach it and practise it. It is the greatest, most IST and PREACHER. 
ital, and most penetrating study in religious hypocrisy since Voltaire." 











Over 100,000 copies sold 
rTHE OUTLOOK: 


“Readable and exciting _— 


m beginning to end. 
nN important and valu- 
able novel.” 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Canadians Have Produced 
Great Religious Books 

A survey of the important religious 
literature that has been produced in Can- 
ada, as given in a recent issue of the New 
Outlook, presents an impressive list of 
contributions to theological thought, his- 
torical erudition, and religious devotion. 
One is, of course, not surprised that it 
should be so but there is an element of 
surprise in finding listed together many 
books which have become so well known 
for their standard value that one never 
thinks of the place of their origin. And 
among these learned authors and weighty 
works we find a note that the hymn, 
“What a friend we have in Jesus,” was 
written by an Irishman named Joseph 
Scriven who died forty years ago in Port 
Hope, Ontario, in dire poverty and deep 
distress. 


Lindsey and His Critics Have 
No Common Ground 

The papers still contain many columns 
of criticisms and defenses of Judge Lind- 
sey’s comments on “companionate mar- 
riage.” Each side may convince many 
readers, but neither can hope to convince 
the other so long as they approach the 
problem with different presuppositions 
Lindsey's presupposition is that marriage 
is a social phenomenon, the conditions and 
laws of which may properly be altered if 
the proposed changes give promise of 
increasing the sum total of human well- 
being. His opponents, while arguing that 
the changes which he proposes would not 
operate beneficially, have back of that 
belief the presupposition, expressed or 
implicit, that they would be wrong even if 
they did. Bishop Manning puts it con- 
cisely when he says: “For Christians the 
moral standards given by Christ are not 
open to debate.” 


Northfield Will Hold 
Seven Conferences 

Northfield, Mass., has long been famous 

It was there 
developed the 
During the coming sum- 
conferences will be held, as 
Students Y. M. C. A., June 15-23; 
Young women, June 24- July 2; women’s 
interdenominational home missions con- 
ference, July 5-12; women’s foreign mis- 
sionary July 12-20; religious 
education, July 21-30; Christian workers, 
July 30-Aug. 15; Massachusetts Christian 
Endeavor institute, Aug. 15-22. A bulletin 
issued by the Northfield Summer Con- 
terences, East Northfield, Mass., gives the 
full details 


as the home of conferences. 
that D. L. Moody first 

conference idea 
mer seven 
follows: 


societies, 


Southerners Work for 
Better Race Relations 

The commission on interracial coopera 
tion, composed of representatives from 
fourteen southern states, reports an inter- 
esting and varied list of activities for the 
past year. There has been decided prog- 
ress in the integration of the interracial 
movement with local social welfare agen- 
cies in several states. Joint meetings of 
state welfare and interracial organizations 
were held in three states. There have 


374 


been vigorous activities in connection 
with the investigation and suppression of 
lynching. Medals were given to many 
officers who protected prisoners from 
mobs. College students have been inter- 
ested in the study of race relations. Work 
has been done in promoting the apprecia- 


tion of Negro art and literature. Increas. 
ing support is coming from southern 
sources, and the commission receives ap- 
propriations from the community chests 
of several southern cities. The meda| 


and prize of the Harmon foundation were 
given to the director of the commission 


Young People Oppose Sunday Movies 


«CeHE YOUNG PEOPLE of La 

Grange, Illinois, have recently 
robbed the critics of youth of a good deal 
of their thunder and have given reassur- 
ance to those who have confidence in the 
younger generation,” says Mr. Edward 
Archibald Thompson of that city. ‘There 
is much criticism in some quarters about 
our boys and girls forsaking the sensible 
ways of the children of a generation ago 
for ‘jazz’ and ‘cheap amusement.’ 

“A careful analysis of the situation will 
readily show that this ‘cheap amusement’ 
is furnished to the community and flaunted 
in the faces of our young people, not 
through any choice of their own, but 
largely by commercial interests whose 
major idea is to attract the patronage of 
youth. These commercial interests are 
in the community through the co-operation 
of a few parents but largely through the 
passive consent of the majority. 


ABSENTEE OWNERS 


“While the recent Sunday movie con- 
troversy at La Grange is fresh in our 
minds we might take it as a typical illus- 
tration of the point in question. The lead- 
ing theatre of that attractive Chicago sub- 
urb is owned and operated by men living 
outside the town. These owners have lit- 
tle interest in La Grange except the money 
they get out of it. To that end they pe- 
titioned the town council for permission 
to open their theatre on Sundays. A ref- 
erendum vote was called and the outside 
commercial interests made a very active 

. campaign for the Sunday movies. 

“The young people of La Grange may 
be said to be clean-cut, average young 
Americans. Into the ordinary sequence 
of their lives came the commercial inter- 
ests of adults, who purely for the sake of 
financial profits were trying to cram ‘Sun- 
day movies’ down the throats of the youth 
of La Grange. 

“The young people, largely of high 
school age, stepped into the campaign be- 
cause they felt they should—not because 
they were pushed in. They led the whole 
movement against the commercial inter- 
ests and defeated them two to one at the 
polls. They organized into what is known 
as ‘The La Grange United Christian 
Young People’s Organization,’ which was 
composed of the young people’s societies 
of the various churches, the Hi-Y, the 
O. G. C. A., and several high school or- 
ganizations. These young people held 
mass meetings and a big parade to arouse 
interest. They thoroughly canvassed the 
town and flooded it with suitable literature, 
chief among which was a circular contain- 
ing ‘Six Reasons for Opposing Sunday 
Movies.’ In brief as follows: 


“1. Sunday movies would cheapen Lg 
Grange. 

“2. Young people do not need Sunday 
movies in La Grange. There are Sunday 
movies within reach of the small percen. 
tage of young people who desire that kind 
of amusement. Why lower the standard 
of La Grange and attract an undesirable 
element simply to satisfy the desires of a 
few? We have six days in which we can 
attend movies and we feel that our Sup- 
days can be spent much more profitably 
otherwise. 

“3. Sunday movies would be an opening 
wedge for a wide open town which would 
completely reverse the character of our 
fine village. 

“4. Sunday movies would lower the 
value of La Grange residential property 
“5 La Grangers are not backing the 
agitation for Sunday movies. This ques- 
tion: was imported by men who have no 
further interest in La Grange than the 
number of dollars they can get out of it 

“6. We are the young people, planning 
and working some day to build our homes 
in La Grange. We want for our childrer 
the same advantages our parents have 
given us. A wide open village would bring 
to us neighbors of a kind we do not want 


CIVIC PRIDE ACTIVE 


“Therefore we urge you to vote no 0! 
Sunday movies on February 25. 

“This young people’s organization had 
the polls posted on election day by high 
school students and kept thirty autome 
biles busy combing the town for voters 
They brought out the largest vote in the 
history of La Grange. 

“These acts on the part of the la 
Grange young people are all the mort 
noteworthy, forward-looking and courage: 
ous when we realize the obstacles they 
had to encounter. The opposition raised 
a good deal of objection to their being 
excused from high school to work against 
Sunday movies. They were constantly 
faced by taunts and ridicule from those 0! 
the other side. Their zeal and moral cour 
age never failed and they constantly be 
came more active as the campaign wet 
on. ; 
“When one thinks of the number o 
business men who refused to come out ® 
the open; who straddled the issue and 
pretended to be on both sides, it is all the 
more commendable that the high school 
boys and girls had the courage to stand 
and be counted and to get out and work 
for more wholesome conditions. 

“With this illustration in mind it migt 
be well for the critics of youth to g°# 
little deeper to find the causes back of thi 
age of jazz and cheap amusement!” 
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who turned over the cash prize of $500 to 
, home for orphan Negro children in At- 
lanta. Attention has been given to Negro 
education, health and housing, economic 
opportunities, and fair treatment on rail- 
ways and street cars. 


A Rich Church Determines 
To Be Democratic 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the great edifice which is now being 
iit on Riverside Drive, New York, by 


CHRISTIAN 


the Park Avenue Baptist church at a cost 
of several million dollars, was made pos- 
sible by a very large gift from a very rich 
man. Sensing the danger that it may 
therefore be considered a rich man’s 
church, the pastor, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, has issued a statement to the 
members in regard to the democracy of 
church maintenance. He says: “The fact 
that we are to be housed in a church so 
lovely in itself and so adequately adapted 
for many varieties of service presents us 


‘*Have Faith in China”’ 


(\UR MISSIONARIES are not flee- 
O ing from China. They are not 
eing driven out of China. They are not 
recalled by the board of foreign 
nissions. Their work is far from finished,” 
says an official statement issued by the 
Methodist mission boards. “Christianity 
and Christian missions are not dead in 
hina. There have been no known de- 
fections of Christian Chinese to other 
faiths. Our investments in churches, in 
schools, in hospitals still stand. 
und universities are generally 


Colleges 
maintain- 
ng normal enrolment. 


RIES STILL O 


N THE JOB 
in constant touch with our 
nd our missionaries by cable and 
How do these men appraise 
What do they say of the 
status of our mission work in China? Do 
their facts bear out or refute statements 
ion collapse coming from a few 
Here 


he situation? 


yspaper sensationalists in China? 


the facts: 
“The board of foreign missions of the 
list Episcopal church has 326 mis- 
naries to China; the woman’s foreign 
issionary society has 224. Of this num- 
er 450 are in their usual places of service. 
E issionaries of the board and six 
men of the society are now en route 
the United States. They are coming 
home this year on furlough. They are 
not refugees. They expect to return to 
China after furlough. 
[wenty-two missionaries of the board 
ne to Manila. They are mostly 
thers with children. Most of the hus- 
ls and fathers are remaining at their 
in China. Nine women of the 
» in Manila. They all hope to 
lhirty-six missionaries of the board 
ine of the society from the interior 
f isolated west China have tem- 
gone to Shanghai on the advice 
American consuls. They were at re- 
mote centers where lawlessness might not 
be easily controlled by Chinese authorities. 
‘hey await favorable opportunity to re- 
‘urn to their posts. 
“We know of no missionary who has 
4 station because of opposition to him 
“r her personally, or because of opposi- 
n to Christianity in general, or to his 
‘her church or institution or service in 
particular, In certain instances services 
‘re being carried on, schools conducted, 
and clinics operated by Chinese men and 
women who have been trained by mis- 
‘onaries. These difficult times are prov- 


ing the deep-seated spiritual strength of 
Chinese Christians. They are holding 
steadfast to the highest teachings of Christ. 

“Briefly stated, the political-military 
situation is this: For years China has been 
controlled by contending warlords; on the 
whole they have not disturbed mission 
work, but China herself could never de- 
velop under them. Then there arose 
around Canton—guided by Sun Yat Sen, a 
Christian—the southern army which plans 
to free China from the warlords. Un- 
fortunately since the death of Sun Yat 
Sen there have been two groups in the 
southern leadership—one of them greatly 
influenced by Russian bolshevism. 

“The southern army, officered largely 
by able and patriotic and earnest young 
men (many of them mission school prod- 
ucts) is now marching northward and 
appears able to defeat the warlords. As 
the southern army controls new counties 
aid towns in its march local governing 
committtees are placed in control. In 
Nanchang, for example, two men with 
Ph. D.’s from Columbia university, and a 
third who is a graduate of the University 
of Paris form the governing committee; 
elsewhere there may be coolies in con- 
trol. Sometimes these committees have 
an anti-Christian bias and make unrea- 
sonable demands upon churches and 
schools; sometimes they cooperate in 
friendly manner. 


NOT ANTI-CHRISTIAN 


“In general the southern leaders de- 
mand that mission schools have a majority 
of Chinese on the governing body, that 
the president or principal be a Chinese, 
that Bible study be voluntary and not 
compulsory, that obeisance be made to a 
picture of Sun Yat Sen displayed in the 
school, and that his three principles of 
action — self-determination of nations, 
sovereignty of the people, government 
control of economic factors—be studied. 
To most of these demands many schools 
give ready acquiescence. Some hesitate 
to bow to Sun Yat Sen, interpreting it as 
idolatry; others think of it as we think 
of saluting the flag. 

“But there is no attempt to wipe out 
Christianity or Christian institutions, or 
to dismiss the missionary. It is an out- 
growth of a new national consciousness— 
a consciousness that China has greatly 
needed and one with which almost all 
missionaries are in heartiest sympathy and 
understanding. Missionaries see in it new 
hope for China, new opportunities for 
Christian service, new Chinese leaders.” 
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During Lent 
take time for 


Thought ful Books 


Is Organic Church Union 
Possible? 


CANADA ANSWERS YES 


Dr. T. Albert Moore, Secretary, 
The United Church of Canada 
tells how it was accomplished in 


CAN THE CHURCHES 
UNITE? 


the new book published under the 
auspices of the 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH 
AND ORDER 


Seventeen other leaders in the United 
States point the way for union here. 
Bishop Brent leads with an introduction 


If you are interested in the greatest event 
of 1927, the great World Conference on 
Faith and Order of the Churches, to be 
held in Lausanne in August, you cannot 
afford to miss the concise information 
given in this book. $1.50 


THE STORY OF JESUS 


BY 
BENJAMIN W. BACON 


of Yale Divinity School 

Not a story of guess and gush about the 
wonderful man of Galilee; but an his- 
torically accurate description of the 
greatest man who ever lived, by an out- 
standing master of Biblical scholarship 
who has not lost his delight and joy and 
enthusiasm for the real Jesus as the critics 
revealed him. $2.50. 


THE CITY OF 
PERFECTION 


BY 
THOMAS L. MASSON 


Author of “‘Why I Am A Spiritual Vagabond” 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: 


I have read Mr. Masson’s book THE 
CITY OF PERFECTION with increas- 
ing delight from cover to cover. Together 
with the Gospels make it part of your 
Lenten reading. 


—————— 


At All Book Stores 


The Century Co. 


Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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with a situation. Only concen- 
trated wealth, associated with devotion 
and vision, could make possible such a 
church for parish uses, but concentrated 
wealth must not be relied on to support 
the work that is to be maintained within 
it. The expanding service of this church 
must be democratically sustained To 
allow any other disaster. 
The self-respect and good spirit of the 
church, the right and power of the church 
to appeal to all sorts and conditions of 
men, the pp rk and the 
enthusiasm and ’ which we 
carry it on, all depend upon the degree to 
which we develop a consciousness of in 
dividual man, 
woman congregation. 
The given to us from 
the accumulated pr of the church, 
the large contributions of a few men and 
the voluntary gifts of interested friends, 
but the work within it must be borne on 
the shoulders of all of us and supported 
by our offerings.” This 
is not issued 


serious 


policy spells 


rmanence of the w 


energy with 


responsibility in 
and child in the 
building is 


every 


being 


perties 


statement, we 
to stimulate 
the raising of money, but as a sincere ex 
pression of a valid principle of church life 


judge, merely 


Disciples Celebrate 
Scott Centennial 
In August, 1827, Walter Scott became 
Mahoning association 
(Baptist) in eastern Ohio, and, cooperating 


evangelist of the 


with Alexander Campbell, began to preach 
the gospel in a form which presently led 
to a separation from the Baptists and with 
an evangelistic fervor which many 
The separate existence of the 
Disciples, beginning about three years 
later, was largely due to his activity. 
With the thought of union rather than of 
separation in their minds, the Disciples 
in their evangelistic activity this year are 
especially mindful of the 
Walter Scott's work. 
men are meeting 
throughout the 

world-wide 
church 


won 
fc lowers 


beginning of 
Hundreds of lay- 
around banquet 
country to 
missionary 


tables 
discuss the 
program of the 
Fifty banquets were planned, but 
those already 
ful that the 


re ised 


held have been so success 


number will be largely in 


Union Sentiment Grows 
Among Methodists 

The proposed consolidation of the three 
leading sritish Methodists, 
namely, the Wesleyans, the Primitive 
Methodist and the United Methodists, 
called forth two years ago a strong protest 
from a group of prominent Methodist lay- 
men. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, at that time 
one of the protesters, has now expressed 
hi pproval of the merger and, in re- 
spense to an appeal from him, all but two 
who formerly joined him in the 
protest have nov 
of union. 


bodies of 


ol t SC 


joined him in advocacy 


Fundamentalist Pastor 
Deplores Pacifism 

At the dedication of the new educational 
building of the Montview Boulevard Pres- 
byterian church, Denver, Rev. Mark Mat- 
thews of Seattle gave the De- 
pioring the modern pacilistic movement as 
the working of the soviet of Russia, Dr. 
Matthews drew a comparison between re- 
ligious peace and the peace which the 
world seeks. “I want peace.” he de- 


address 


| 
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clared, “but 1 want my peace when Satan 
is chained and hell is closed.” 


Presbyterian Board Makes 
Progress on Deficit 

The Presbyterian board of national mis- 
sions announces that $185,000 has yet to 
be raised before March 31 in order to 
bring the million-dollar debt campaign to 
a successful close. The amount already 
received includes a gift of $150,000 con- 
ditional on the raising of the total $968,- 
000 by the end of the Presbyterian fiscal 
year March 31. The debt represents an 
accumulated deficit of several years dur- 
ing a period of readjustment. when several 
of the smaller Presbyterian boards were 
consolidated, and also a legacy of debt 
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from one of the merging agencies. The 
annual budget of this board is about fiy. 
million dollars. 


Jews, Like Baptists, Will Have 
Modified Confessional 

Following the announcement that the 
Park Avenue Baptist church of New Yor; 
would introduce something which, for the 
sake of brevity, might be called a protest. 
ant confessional, came a report that Rabbi 
Samuel Thurman, of St. Louis, would ip. 
troduce a similar practice in the United 
Hebrew congregation. He defines his 
plan as designed to bring about a “more 
intimate relationship between the rabbi 
and the individual who could confess his 
sins or unburden his troubles, without of 








Books 





Easter 





music of words.” 


VAIN POMP AND GLORY 
AssizE GRAHAM 
$1.50 
Another delightful book of essays anda worthy succes: 
sor of her Ceremonials of Common Days, which Chris- 
topher Morley said “‘Had the delicate mental flavor of 
fine verse” and Jean Kenyon MacKenzie called ““A book 
of delicious whimsey and of common sense.” Read Hills 
for Sale and agree with her. 


THE PILGRIM SHIP 
KATHARINE Lee BATES 
$2.00 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke says of this new volume of verse: 
“It is a fine vessel with a rich cargo. Here are the treas- 
ures of a very simple faith in Christ and a very happy 
love for humanity and beautiful pictures of the land 
which we call holy. Here also is the innate sense of the 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 
Martua Foote Crow 
$2.00 
Marguerite Wilkinson says: “It is the special merit of 
her charming anthology that it shows how Christ has 
been all things to all men.” 


THE STAR PROMISE 
Marcaret E. Burton 
$1.50 
The Sierra Educational News calls this: “Reflections 
upon immortality in a modern key. A golden book of 
good cheer and abiding faith.” 








THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEWYORK 
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course expecting absolution as it is under- days when I will receive those who desire tions, an annual budget of about a million 

stood and practiced in the Catholic church. to unburden themselves or to take coun- dollars.” 

| shall announce stated hours on certain sel with the rabbi.” The national council for the prevention 
of war and the American civil liberties 


“19 ° union are listed with the federal council 
The Federal Council S Crimes as dangerously allied with soviet Russia 
“The American civil liberties union, which 

OR INFORMATION, we give in de- united or state church, with a determining jg the left of the federal council of 
Faas the specifications of the indictment voice in all political and economic ques- churches, has its left in the third interna 
of the federal council of churches for its tions, even to the tariff. This statement  tionale of Moscow 
lleged pr pagandist activities as given in will be supported by official documents of dence to prove that the left of the union 
4 magazine called “Patches” and quoted the council. is planted in Russia. Any attempt to fol 
py Representative Free as the basis for his “11. The entire program of the council low all of the ramifications of either the 
resolution calling for a congressional in- is contrary to the teachings of Christ and union or the council of churches invari 
vestigation. the tenets of Christianity, according to ably produces mental dizziness.” 

“]. The federal council of churches is multitudes of devout church members. “Mental dizziness!” The signs of it are 
attempting to control affairs of the civil “12. The controlling group has at its clear, but Patches appears to have had it 
government, and is continually adding to command, through the federal council and even before beginning to “follow the rami 
ts program undertakings distinctly non- its affiliated and co-operating organiza- fications.” 
religious in nature and outside of the mis- 
sion of the church as most members see 
t. The writers believe that the council’s 
oolicy is undermining the American doc- 
trine of the separation of church and state. * ,° bd ° ° ° 

“hits taup that controls the federal |{/ A New and Distinctive Problem Discussion Series 
ouncil falsely claims to represent 20,000,- 
(00 members of the Christian churches in For Young People 
national and international affairs. It is in 

way a representative body, as will be Editor gone bea teal 
sea bo See apa pr 1 e n ational Publishing Societ 
shown by its constitution and the manner Author of “The World . Field for Christinn Servive” 


There is much evi 














f selecting its controlling committees. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIFE we 
Subjects for Discussion 


Subjects for Discussion Counting the Cost 
The Influence of Environment on a What Jesus Expected of His Followers 


GHASTLY DETAILS 


“3. The federal council is cooperating 
with and frequently working under the 
direction of radical groups. The same ife 
radical groups are afhliated with the third The World in Which Jesus Lived The Place of Pleasure in Life 
internationale, which is seeking to destroy Laying Life Foundations Jesus’ Attitude toward Pleasure 
all churches and to stifle all religion. Jesus’ Home and Heritage Shall We Have Prohibition? 

“4. From its inception the federal coun- Finding the Right Perspective in Life Jesus’ Great Principle of Life 
cil has combatted every measure of ade- Jesus at the Threshold of Youth 3 
quate defense for the nation. It carried Choosing My Life Work Our Attitude toward oe Races 
i a campaign against preparedness even Jesus Dedicates Himself to Service Jesus’ Attitude toward the Foreigner 
when the country was being drawn into How to Meet Temptation Social Standards and Ideals 
the world war. The council is regularly Jesus Determines His Life Principles The Chivalry of Jesus 
co-operating with organizations which re- My Responsibility for Community 
fused to support the government when it Welfare as 
was in the great conflict. What Jesus Said He Came to Do 

“S$ Among the leaders of the council are The Influence of Friends and Com- | What Is Success? 

panions Jesus’ Standards of Greatness 
Jesus Chooses His Associates eo é ~ . 

. : : Does eaning u our Communit 
tions. The left wing, or more radi- The Groving Popsicle at Jesus and Jesus’ Attack on Corrupt Sobeveste 


al element, in the council is exerting an the Problems it Presented to Him 
ever increasing influence. Why Pray? Force or Love 


“6. Every effort to strengthen the laws The Source of Jesus’ Strength The Sermon on the Mount 
for the exclusion of undesirable immi- Is It Right toEnslave and Kill Others? 
grants from this country has been opposed Jesus’ Value of a Human Life Crises in Life 
y the federal council. In this it has acted Is Faith in God Practical? How Jesus Met the Supreme Crisis 
nder the direction of the American civil » in God’s Cx . 
berties union, which boasts of its radi- yn hs — ; When Defeat ls Victory? 

, What Shall We Do with Social Cus- Jesus’ Death on the Cross 

lisn toms and Regulations Which We 

‘7. The federal council, when the league Do Not Like? Does Death End All? 
| nations covenant was pending before Jesus’ Attitude Toward Religious and The Power of Jesus’ Life Continues 
the senate, insisted that the ‘twenty mil- ng Tri h? a eit Make Any Dif 

ae aera” ee i e Ri ways Trium oes Following Jesus Make Any Dif- 
arch members Wire SHNAneNy Jesus’ Confidence in the Ultimate Tri- ference? . ' 
umph of Good 4 How Jesus Helps Us in Our Problems 


Loyalty to Highest Ideals 
Jesus’ Way of Life 


» are also active and influential 
rs in many radical, subversive or- 


United States join the league. 
rhe council, directed by a group of 
high-priced international lawyers, suc- Every lesson begins with a concrete problem from modern life. Rich in source material 
eeded in convincing the senate that the Each textbook complete in itself; no teacher’s manual required 
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Mexico Gives Foreign 
Ministers Six Years 

A report from Mexico City says that 
the Mexican Department of the Interior 
has deferred for six years, with reference 
to protestant ministers, the law prohibit- 
ing foreign born persons from exercising 
the functions of the ministry. The law 
has been nominally in effect since last 
August. Within this moratorium of six 
years, the protestant clergy are expected 
to train native Mexicans to carry on their 
work. 


Who Ever Heard of a Church 
Director of Reading? 

Has any church such a functionary as a 
director of reading? The Publishers’ 
Weekly suggests that here is a chance for 
a real service. Everybody reads. But how 





| @ WORKING FAITH 


By Charles R. Brown 

While the doctors dispute, what kind of 
a faith will a man find useful in his 
every day life? What is vital, essential, 
usable, in our religion? Dean Brown is 
not concerned with controversial the- 
ology but with life and practical Christ- 
ianity. 


“There is a certain non-lerical hearti- 
ness about this fascicle of three lectures, 

a kindly air of common sense void of any 
solemnity save that of real life, which is 
rarely found in the particular brand of | 
literature to which this neat little volume 
belongs. Dean Brown's Christianity is 
of a human and likable type, and his 
English is as serenely beautiful as his 
faith."—New York Tribune. 


“After reading this book it is easy to 
realize why Dean Brown is perhaps more 
eagerly welcomed than any other lec- 
turer on religious themes in our country. 
It will help to clarify the thought of any 
intelligent reader.""—Hartford Courant. 

$1.50 
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CAN A MAN BEA 
CHRISTIAN TODAY? 


By William Louis Poteat 

Emphatically a book for such a time as 
this if religion and science are to learn 
how to work together in such a world 
as this. ““The deepest of all infidelity,” 
says Dr. Poteat, “is the fear lest the 
truth be bad. Dare to look into any dark 
recess, to walk on any far-looking crest 
of God's universe, for you will find Him 
everywhere in proportion to the penetra- 
tion and range of your vision.” $1.50 
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RELIGIOUS CERTITUDE 
IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


Professor Dinsmore denies that science 
has knowledge and religion simply faith. 
He claims that religion can use the word 
“know™ as legitimately as science. This 
is a truly important book. $1.50 
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much? And what? The Catholic church 
lists some books that should not be read, 
and a protestant minister occasionally 
issues a warning against something that is 
popular but vicious. But whose business 
is it to give systematic and expert direc- 
tion to reading? The qualifications of 
such a director should be largely those of 
a good librarian, and some additional; a 
knowledge of human nature and the lit- 
erary needs of people at various stages of 
growth and culture; a knowledge of 
books; a belief in good books as a factor 
in building character; a tactful personal- 
ity; a special knowledge of religious books 
both new and old. French Catholicism 
has a central office of book-selling and 
literary advice, a very expertly managed 
organization. Omitting the commercial 
feature, a local church might advanta- 
geously have a bureau, or a director, of 
literary advice, when the right person is 
available as adviser. 


Use of Airplanes for 
Vatican Proposed 

It is reported that the pope and his 
advisers are considering the possibility of 
applying aviation to speed up the business 
of the church and to maintain a closer 
connection between Rome and other cen- 
ters of church activity. The use of air- 
planes would not, theoretically at least, 
give any greater degree of independence 
from the Italian government, for the papai 
planes would have to come and go over 
Italian territory, but it would make it pos- 
sible for cardinals from remote places to 
be present at a conclave for the election 
of a new pope within the fifteen days 
allowed after the death of a pope, and 
perhaps it would encourage the pope to 
travel abroad if he could do so without 
actually entering Italian territory. 


Knight of Columbus Lauds 
Masons in Methodist Church 

A prominent Knight of Columbus, 
speaking at a community service held in a 
Methodist church and participated in by 
protestants, Catholics and Jews, praised 
the Masonic order and likened Masonry 
and the Knights of Columbus to twin 
towers of strength for the defense of all 
that is worth defending in our civilization. 
A thirty-second degree Mason also spoke 
and said kind things of the Catholics, a 
Jew sang “Fear not ye, O Israel,” the 
Methodist preacher presided, and a gen- 
eral love feast was had by all. The occa- 
sion was Washington’s birthday, and the 
place was Chico, Calif., which is, as the 
most elementary student of geography 
knows, quite a distance from Rome. 


The Genius of the 
Churches 

During February and March the South 
Congregational church, Concord, N. H., 
Rev. C. B. Bare, minister, had a series of 
Sunday afternoon services at which ad- 
dresses were given by prominent laymen 
of different denominations on the genius 
of their respective churches. The result 
was the promotion both of good feeling 
and of intelligent understanding. 


Michigan Wants the 
Other Side 

After the University of Michigan had 
given permission for Sherwood Eddy to 
speak to the students on Russia only on 
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condition that a member of the faculty be 
present to represent “the other side,” the 
New Student editorially and satirical}, 
suggested that, if the university is really 
so keen about having both sides of every. 
thing presented, Scott Nearing should 
appointed supplementary professor of eco. 
nomics, Upton Sinclair of comparative 
literature, W. Z. Foster of public admin 
istration, Bishop William Montgomer 
Brown of Biblical literature, Floyd Dell of 
sociology, Max Eastman of philosophy. 
and that Judge Ben Lindsey be mad 
assistant dean of men. 
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stores, or the publishers 
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Deadly Parallels Are Not 
Always Parallel 

A book has been published to show the 
deadly parallel” between certain quota- 
‘ions from Tom Paine’s Age of Reason 
and passages from Fosdick’s Modern Use 
{ the Bible. The presumption is that if 
Fosdick says anything that Paine said or 
ienies anything that he denied, their whole 
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Two Invaluable Companion 
Volumes by 


Wilbur Fisk Tillett 
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I. Providence, Prayer and Power 


| Studies in the Philosophy, Psychology and 
Dynamics of the Christian Religion 


In these illuminating “studies” this 
eminent author and teacher of theology 
brings together the ripe thoughts of a life- 
time concerning some of the most funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion. 
“It is believed that no book has appeared 
in recent years wherein these great doc- 
trines of the Christian religion have jointly 
received such full, satisfactory, and help- 
ful treatment as in this latest volume by 
Dean Tillett.” 

$2.50 octavo. 


Il. The Paths That Lead to God 


A New Survey of the Grounds of Theistic 
and Christian Belief 


“Who can say that no serious books on 
theology are writtin in our day, when the 
imprint is still fresh on a book like this? 
It is a noble and notable volume,” says the 
Christian Century. This is an important 
and illuminating study of the way to a 
realization of God, from the first chapter 
on “Man's Search for God,” and com- 
bines much of the best thought and argu- 
ment that enriches modern apologetics and 
minisiers to Christian faith. 


Third Edition, $2.50 Octavo 
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systems of thought are identical in their 
religious significance. The Presbyterian 
ends its review with the statement that 
“Fosdick has lost all recognition among 
Christian believers.” That certainly is 
worthy of a place in the news columns. 
The parallel, like the boomerang, is a 
deadly weapon. The same paper that 
makes the comment quoted gives an ac- 
count of the newly discovered life of St. 
Francis, “written not long after the life 
of the Italian saint had come to a close,” 
but “unfortunately marred by the inclu- 
sion of miraculous events which seem to 
be an exaggeration of facts.’ Here the 
twentieth century critic decides, without 
recourse to historical evidence, that the 
almost contemporary record is inaccurate. 
Why? Simply because he does not be- 
lieve that miracles happened in the thir- 
teenth century. Parallel with that the 
attitude of the “unbeliever” who rejects 
the biblical miracles without much scrutiny 
of the evidence because he does not be- 
lieve that miracles happened in the first 
century, or any other. A Catholic would 
see a close parallel between the two pro- 
cedures. There is a close parallel. They 
are both judgment by presupposition. 


Chinese Christian General 
Is Still Christian 

Entirely without foundation is the ru- 
mor that Gen. Feng Yu Hsiang, the 
“Christian general,” has turned red and 
abandoned Christianity since his return 
from Russia, according to word received 
by the board of foreign missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal church from an army 
chaplain. “I can assure you,” writes the 
chaplain, “that General Feng’s faith in 
Christianity is stronger than ever before. 
The world will yet see that he is both 
Christian and Chinese. The relation be- 
tween China and Russia is in fact similar 
to the relation between France 
American colonies at the 
American revolution. 
charge the nationalist government with 
being red. General Feng is employing 
more foreigners than ever in carrying out 
his policy of liberalizing China.” 


and the 
time of the 
It is groundless to 


Southern Baptist Students 
To Hold State Conferences 

Following the holding of its successful! 
Southwide Student conference at Birming- 
ham last fall, when fifteen hundred repre- 
sentative students from three hundred 
colleges throughout the South attended 
that significant meeting, the inter-board 
commission on student religious activity 
of the Southern Baptist convention, is 
planning a series of state conferences for 
next fall, when it is expected many times 
as many students will be reached with its 
message and program as were touched by 
the southwide gathering. It has been 
tentatively decided to hold at least one 
southwide conference every four years. 


A New Mind in the 
Making 

The dread that Japanese youth have of 
being forced into the army or navy grows 
more and more acute, says the Japan 
Mission News, and there are few who 
hanker after a military career. “But a 
short time back this career was the goal 
of thousands. Now, marriage brokers 
claim they can hardly find wives for men 
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settlement secured a promise from the 
mill management that there would be no 
discrimination. The strike started over a 
year ago, when several mills attempted to 
cut wages. The first settlement was ef- 
fected in November at the Passaic wor- 
sted mills. This was followed by settle- 
ments with the big Botany and its sub- 
sidiary, the Garfield Worsted, and a week 











“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.” 
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“We have used Hymns of the Christian Life 
since it first came off the press. We have 
only the highest praise for it. 

It contains the best of the hymns old and 
new. The Scripture Selections for respon 
sive readings are a distinct feature. The 
Index of Subjects, the Headings for the 
Readings add muci to its convenience. The 
proportions of the book appeal to us. It is 
not too large, nor too thek, It is easy to 
hold and to my mind, in its mechanical 
workmanship, it leaves nothing to be 
desired 

January 21, 1927. 
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of the army and navy and this not because 
of their poor pay either! Even an officer 
attached to the navy ministry confessed 
he went to and from his office in civilian 
clothes, his uniform making him un- 
popular in the streets. Everything seems 
to point to the demilitarization of the 
Japanese mind.” 


Passaic Strike Ends and 
Everybody Loses 

“The final chapter in the Passaic tex 
tile strike was written when workers of 
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the United Piece Dye works at Lodi voted 
to end their strike and continue organiza- 
tion inside the mills,” says the Federation 
of Labor news bulletin. “A citizens’ com- 
mittee that has been working for a 
later by the Dundee textile. Many thou- 
sand workers are impoverished as a small 
percentage have been called back to work 
on account of slow resumption of opera- 
tions by the mills, which were badly crip- 
pled by the strike. The relief committee 
states that of 6,000 Botany strikers, but 
1,200 are working. Several locals of the 
United Textile workers have been organ- 
ized. More than 16,000 workers were 
originally involved, and 1,000 were ar- 
rested on all manner of pretexts. Prac- 
tically none were convicted.” 
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Is Democracy a 
Failure? 

At the Chicago Forum, on March 2. 
the question, “Is democracy a failure? 
was debated by Will Durant, author 9 
The Story of Philosophy, and Prof. T, y 
Smith, author of The Democratic Way oj 
Life. Prof. Smith, who is himself a keer 
critic of many of the phenomena »; 
democracy, or pseudo-democracy, neyer. 
theless believes that its fundamental cop 
cept is valid. 


Disciples Will Hold 
Ten Congresses 

The Disciples have held a congress an 
nually for the past twenty-six years for 
the discussion of problems of religion and 


New England Student Conference 


OR FOUR YEARS it has been the 

habit of the students in the New Eng- 
land colleges to meet for a week end dur- 
ing the winter in a conference on “The 
Christian Way of Life.” On February 
llth and 13th approximately one hundred 
men and women from the colleges of 
western New England gathered at North- 
field, Mass., for three days of intensive 
study and inspiration under the leadership 
of Kirby Page, editor of “The World To- 
morrow,” Arthur Rugh, for twenty years 
traveling student secretary in China for 
the Y. M. C. A., and Professor W. P 
Montague of the philosophy department 
of Columbia university, discussing the 
subject “Christian Belief in Action.” 


BELIEF IN ACTION 


The program was a blend of informa- 
tion and inspiration. Kirby Page gave 
three addresses, the first two of which 
were devoted chiefly to an analysis of the 
debt situation, and the emotional factors 
in this issue which seem to be preparing 
the way for a future war. Arthur Rugh 
dramatized, from his first hand experience, 
contemporary personalities and events in 
China, and a renewed interest in the prob- 
lems of the Pacific was awakened as a re- 
sult of his talks. Professor Montague has 
not been used previously in conferences 
of the Student Christian movement. His 
debut at Northfield was characterized by 
a keen criticism of many elements in con- 
temporary religious belief and practice, 
and also by a constructive refutation of 
materialism as an ultimate philosophy. 
Kirby Page gave the closing address of 
the conference, and those who have known 
him as a keen critic of the social order 
saw him in the new light of a Christian 
evangelist as he said: “Jesus’ way of over- 
coming evil is to live as a good member 
of God's family at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, and take the consequences of 
living that way.” 

One of the gratifying features of the 


conference was the active participation 
which students took in the discussions 
and forums. There was more knowledge 
evident on the problems of the debt, Latin 
America and China than most critics of 
the younger generation give them credit 
for possessing. In place of the organized 
discussion groups into which many con 
ferences are arbitrarily divided, the dele- 
gates were allowed to follow their interest 
and to meet with any of the three main 
speakers to pursue further the questions 
which their addresses had brought up 


DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


At such conferences there is always the 
desire “to do something about it.” There 
is, however, a growing feeling of the fu- 
tility of snap resolutions. The following 
method was decided upon: that a referen 
dum be held in a month’s time on each of 
the campuses represented in the confer- 
ence, and in other colleges if possible, re 
garding this government's policy on dis- 
armament, China and Latin America, and 
that in the intervening weeks there be def 
inite ways taken of finding the facts 
through small study and_ discussion 
groups, through speakers before the stu 
dent body, through suggestions for read 
ing, through material in the college papers 
etc., so that when the referendum is taken 
those who vote in it may possess a fairly 
adequate background of knowledge on the 
questions at issue. 

A similar conference under the leader 
ship of Miss Rhoda McCulloch of the na- 
tional council of the Y. W. C. A. and Mr 
Henry P. VanDusen of Union theological 
seminary is to be held on March 11-13 at 
Poland Spring, Maine, which the colleges 
in the eastern New England region are to 
attend. The colleges represented at North- 
field this past week end were: Ambherst 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts agricultural 
Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Springfield, Wesleyan, Williams, Worces- 
ter polytechnic institute and Yale. 
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which do not fall within the 
their missionary conventions. 
three congresses were held. 

r there will be ten, held in ten 
general theme will be “The 
the Disciples and their ac- 

" The topics will be the 
speakers different for the 
gresses. The first will be held 
Iphia, April 25-27, the ninth at 
Ky., May 11-13, and the tenth 
napolis at a date not yet set. Al- 
hese dates are officially an- 
here is a possibility that the en- 

ries will be postponed until autumn. 


theology 


Removal of Excommunication of 
Spino za spiomegy 

pers do not take seriously the 
adel Jews of Warsaw have 
the removal of the “cherem,” 
unication issued against the 
Spinoza in the seventeenth 
They assert that this act was 
xpression of the fanaticism of the 
1 Jews, but was an act of self- 
in a community which perse- 
sm and was inclined to hold the 
tively responsible for any heresy 

ht be pronounced by any individual 
ides the Warsaw tribunal has 
ction and has no higher rank 
court which passed the act of 
cation. So for the present 
Will Durant’s high appreciation 
losopher will have to serve in 

1 restoration to the ranks of the 


Scientist Will Not Sell But 
Gives His | on 

\ “eks ago, the daily press car- 
it ry of a notable discovery in 
nutrition and medicine. The 
had to do with a method of pro- 
-called vitamin D, and im- 
foods with it. In addition to 
ficial results said to be produced 
stance, the great fact is that it 
r preventive for rickets, one of 
serious of children’s diseases. 
rt, apparently trustworthy, is 
discoverer, Professor Henry 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
offer of two million dollars 
rreakfast food manufacturer for 
sive right to exploit the dis- 
Dr. Steenbock merely said that 
wish to pervert his life work 
rcializing its greatest achieve- 
e hard-headed business man and 
| newspaper man who think of 
nd idealism as butterflies to be 
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chased by childish sentimentalists, must 
get dreadfully discouraged about some of 
these doctors. They seem to have brains 
enough to make important discoveries, 
but when it comes to cashing in on them, 
according to what are supposed to be the 
normal and unalterable impulses of human 
nature, they turn foolish and give away 
what they might just as easily sell 


Three New Professors for Chicago 
Divinity School 

Appointment of three professors to the 
faculty of the University of Chicago di- 
vinity school was announced today by 
Dean Shailer Mathews. Dr. William 
Sweet, professor of history and dean at De- 
pauw univeristy will becme professor of 
modern and especially American church 
history. Dr. J. T. McNeill of Knox col- 
lege, Toronto, has been elected professor 
of medieval and reformation church his- 
tory. Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, profes- 


sor at Occidental college, and author of 


“Religious Experiences and the Scientific 
Method,” will become professor of Chris- 
tian theology, especially dealing with psy 
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chology and philosophy in their relation 
to theology. 


Publishers Divided on 
Literary Guild 

The recently organized Literary Guild 
proposes to furnish to its subscribers 
twelve important books a year, selected 
by a disinterested committee of compe- 
tent critics and published in special edi- 
tions for the guild. Patrons subscribe for 
this service as they would for a magazine, 
though naturally at a higher rate than 
that of any magazine. The plan is sim- 
ilar to that of several organizations now 
operating in Europe. The publishers are 
not a unit in their approval of the plan. 
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; Genesis to Revela- 
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the precious truths 
which lie hidden vun- 
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escape the mere read- 
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s tied Say soll 
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Some consider it a method of price-cut- 
ting which will injure the business of the 
local book-stores. Others believe that it 
will stimulate the reading, and therefore 
the purchase, of books, that by guaran- 
teeing in advance the large sale of twelve 
books a year it will in effect be offering 
twelve prizes to authors, and that all 
parties to the transaction will be bene- 
fitted. 


Dr. Grenfell Opens New 
Hospital 

The life dream of Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell at last is realized in the completion 
of a fine, up-to-date hospital at his win- 
ter base in St. Anthony, Northern New- 
foundland, Boston Transcript. 
It is a fitting and permanent testimonial 
to the increasing medical work he has 
been conducting there and in Labrador 
for thirty-five years. The original hos- 
pital, long since inadequate, is replaced 
by a concrete, fireproof building, contain- 
ing sixty beds, orthopedic department, a 
children’s ward, and sun porches for tu- 
bercular patients. A telegram from the 
north reports: “Moved into new hos- 
pital yesterday. Glorious weather, 22 de- 
grees below zero. We are all thrilled 
and very comfortable.” 


says the 


Daily Press Demands 
Church News 

There is increased appreciation of the 
news value of genuine church news on 
the part of the secular press, according to 
a statement by Dr. J. T. Brabner Smith 
in a report to the world service commis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and there would be still more apprecia- 
tion of it if those who are interested in 
church publicity would learn how to co- 
operate more effectively with the news 
editors. “There has been a remarkable 
growth in the number of newspapers in 
the United States, that have either 
church editors or are giving special at- 


now 
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tention, particularly on Saturdays and 
Sundays to religious enterprises and re- 
ports. So insistent has the demand for 
church news become that several large 
church organizations are co-operating by 
organizing church press bureaus. Many 
of the largest press associations and 
newspapers are not only seeking news of 
the churches, but are also anxious that 
this news shall be written intelligently 
and presented to the editors in such style 
and shape that it will save the time of the 
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city or news editors of the daily press jp 
preparing it for immediate publication.” 
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lik’ Postman is carrying the 
Easter cheques to you. They 
should reach you at about the 
time you read this page. These 
Easter cheques explain themselves, but 
it is our habit at this season to take you 
into an inner circle confidence—to 
make you a Christian Century partner. 


As we understand the partnership 
idea, it is something like this—a co- 
operative endeavor that accomplishes 
more than do single forces working 
independently. ‘These Christian Cen- 
tury Easter cheques supply the means 
and furnish the incentives for coop- 
erative effort that radiates in three 
directions. ‘This is how the plan works: 


When signed by a present subscriber, 
the Easter cheque jumps in value from 
nothing to $1.50 if presented at the 
oflice of The Christian Century in part 
payment for a new subscription. Ap- 
plied to a definite transaction, the new 
subscriber who would ordinarily pay 
$4.00 for fifty-two issues of the journal 
may pay only $2.50 in cash plus a prop- 
erly signed Easter cheque. Ministers, 
missionaries and secretaries of Christian 
associations who would ordinarily pay 
$3.00 may pay only $1.50 in cash plus 
a signed Kaster cheque. 


The mechanics of this transaction are 
A B C simple—our present subscribers 
sign the Easter cheques and pass them 
around (discriminately, of course); a 
new subscriber uses the signed Easter 
check (good for $1.50), adds his own 
check for $2.50 or $1.50 (as the case 
may be) and sends both checks to 
The Christian Century; The Christian 
Century receives the money, and 
another member is added to its growing 
list of readers. 


But this page is not to stop with 
merely some mechanical formula. 
There is that inner circle confidence 
which we mentioned and which has 
led you on this far. Whew! The 
money it costs to buy new subscrib- 
ers through advertising for them— 
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through ferreting out new Christian 
Century readers. Oh, we have done it, 
and it can be done, but through these 
Easter cheques there is that coope- 
rative way to enlarge the circle of our 
friends, and to keep this journal grow- 
ing. 


This inner confidence of ours might 
say much about the money sinews re- 
quired to keep such a journal going. 
There is no mystery about it. This 
journal has no endowment, no fund, no 
benevolent board, behind it. It has to 
meet its production bills on exactly the 
same basis as any does other non-subsi- 
dized enterprise. 


And how its readers have made it 
possible for The Christian Century to 
continue this great adventure in Chris- 
tian journalism! This whole-hearted 
loyalty of past years has given to you 
the journal you are reading. Your 
friendship of the past has been a large 
part of the glory of this undertaking, 
and leads us into the intimate tone of 
our letter to you at this Easter season. 


There is no thought of personal plea 
in these final paragraphs, but this is 
Easter time—the time of times for that 
special Easter effort which will radiate 
in three directions—inward, toward 
yourself, in passing on to others the 
inspiration and the values of this 
journal; outward, towards friends and 
acquaintances sure to thank you for 
such special introduction to this jour- 
nal; forward, toward a still greater 
Christian Century and_ the Po 
widening of its readers’ circle. / The 

4 Christian 

All that you do in this field of Ps oy 
Easter triple service will be , 440 South 
welcomed—but doubly wel- 7 ——_ St, 
comed through the early F —— 
using of the Easter ¢ 
cheques. ¢ 
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CHURCH SCHOOL 


BUILDERS “s« 


HE worship-in-song, in your church, 

has perhaps become somewhat 
frayed. Your hymnals are old and 
worn, and it seems impossible for 
your congregation to rise to any 
heights in its singing. Or perhaps 
the books you are now using are of 
the uninspired kind that are simply 
made to sell. Would new hymnals 
help you in working out your 
problem? If so, do not make your 
selection without careful thought, 
looking to your permanent satis- 
faction with the book chosen. 
We suggest, for your consideration, 


BIBLE CLASSES 


INGING, in the church schools of this 
country, has been revolutionized by 
the widespread use of H. Augustine 
Smith’s fine school hymnal. It cele- 
brated its 7th birthday by going to 
press with its twenty-seventh large 
edition. Note the modernness of 
this book. .One-fourth of the hymns 
bear on practical Christianity; 15 
on human service and brotherhood; 
14 on freedom and justice; 20 on 
patriotism and democracy; 17 on 
missions and world peace; 14 on 
church and religious education; 46 
on virile living. For your school— 


HYMNS OF THE THE HYMNAL FOR 


UNITED CHURCH |AMERICAN YOUTH 


Cuar.tes CLAYTON Morrison 
and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors 


Whaat of the church today? 


What of your church? Has 
the Spirit vanished from the 
wheels-within-wheels organization 
that is, too often, the modern 
church? Dr. Fosdick laments the 
decline in our American families, 
of “the fine old custom of united 
prayers.’ Dr. Ernest Tittle says 
that the individual Christian needs 
nothing so much as “a few minutes 
each day of utter quiet, in which he 
may try to become aware of the 
presence of God and to see through 
the eyes of God.” To meet these 
pressing needs has been published 








H. Aucustine Smits, Editor 


o you believe that the Bible can 

be so translated into life that it 
will inculcate high ideals and grow 
sturdy character in the youth and 
young manhood and womanhood 
of our churches? The makers of 
at least one quarterly believe that 
it can, and the comments of scores 
of teachers who use the 20th 
Century Quarterly with their classes 
indicate that a rich harvest is being 
garnered among the 15,000 young 
people now following the Quar- 
terly. “It makes their religion real,” 
says one teacher of a class of high 
school youths. Why not—for your 
class—the 
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